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Writing  th 


e 


Short  Story 


THERE  is  no  infallible  rule  for  the  successful  com- 
position of  short  stories.  Because  story  writing  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  art,  and  because  art 
is  often  a  highly  individualized  thing,  it  follows  that  rules 
and  suggestions  which  work  very  well  for  one  person  may 
not  be  so  useful  for  another.  But  since  all  art  must  be  con- 
structed in  accord  with  certain  rational  principles,  it  is  fair 
to  ask  the  student  of  short  stories  to  direct  his  work  in  har- 
mony with  these  principles. 

I  think  if  you  will  visualize  your 
short  story  as  a  little  play  you  will 
get  the  best  scheme  of  it.  I  say  a  lit- 
tle play  because  a  good  story  ought 
to  be  dramatic,  or  have  at  least  some 
elements  capable  of  being  dramatized. 
It  must  be  a  little  play,  for  within  the 
space  of  a  few  thousand  words  there 
is  no  room  to  develop  any  but  the 
immediate  issues. 

Some   short   stories  are   character 
studies.  Witness  Kipling's  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy."     Also,  Conrad's 
small  novel,  "Almayer's  Folly."  Some 
are  atmosphere  studies.     Poe's  "Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher"  is  a  conspicu- 
ous example.  Some  tend  toward  elab- 
orate plot.    Almost  all  detective  stories  exemplify  this  tend- 
ency.    Some  stories  run  to  continuous  and  not  well  con- 
nected action.     Most  of  the  wild  west  stories  published  in 
cheaper  magazines  are  of  this  sort. 

Character,  atmosphere,  plot,  and  action;  there  you  have 
the  four  outstanding  features.  Which  is  the  best?  There 
is  no  answer  to  that  question.  It  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  reader.  Clever  critics  say  that  among  intelligent  people 
a  combination  of  character  and  plot,  with  enough  atmos- 
phere tc  shade  the  scenes,  makes  up  the  best  story.  This 
simply  means  that  such  critics  consider  themselves  intelli- 
gent people  and  prefer  such  types  of  story. 

Generally,  though,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  their 
contention.  Sheer  melodrama,  thought  it  has  its  uses,  grows 
tiresome  when  it  is  not  reinforced  by  some  deeper  analysis. 
In  the  long  run,  the  beginning  student  will  find  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  study  plot  and  character — character  perhaps  even 
more  than  plot,  for  many  a  cunning  plot  grows  out  of  a 


C]\R  L.  V.  JACKS,  author  of 
" Service  Record  of  An  Ar- 
tillery Man,"  and  whose  book, 
"Xenophon,  Soldier  of  Fortune" 
was  recently  published,  is  professor 
of  classics  in  the  Creighton  Gradu- 
ate School.  He  teaches  also  a  class 
in  productive  writing,  and  his  short 
stories  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
national  publications. 


"By  L.  V.  Jacks,  Ph.  D. 

twist  in  a  character.     How,  then,  is  the  student  to  write 
his  story? 

I'd  say,  first  of  all,  that  he  must  be  sure  he  has  a  story. 
Many  beginners  confuse  an  episode  with  a  story.  A  story 
like  any  work  of  art  has  a  definite  beginning,  a  body  in 
which  some  plot  or  framework  is  developed,  a  conclusion 
to  which  the  writer  works,  well  defined  characters  who  carry 
on  the  action  and  who  have  a  goal  in  sight,  and  finally  it 
has,  or  should  have,  some  definite 
significance. 

Begin  your  story  at  a  point  that  you 
think  will  be  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Carry  it  on  steadily. 
Don't  let  the  characters  interrupt  the 
action  for  long  meditations  and 
asides.  Keep  them  going.  Make  the 
action  rise  on  a  steadily  climbing  scale 
of  intensity  till  it  comes  to  that  cli- 
max at  which  something  has  to  give. 
When  your  story  is  ended,  get  your 
characters  off  the  stage  as  fast  as  they 
can  gracefully  retire. 

Use  reasonably  short  sentences.  Be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  meaning  is 
clear.  Remember  that  a  meaning 
which  may  be  quite  clear  to  you  is  not 
necessarily  therefore  clear  to  just  anyone  else.  Use  simple 
constructions.  The  English  language,  like  a  great  organ, 
is  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tones,  but  it  is 
mere  practical  for  the  beginner  to  stick  to  simple  chords 
till  he  is  very  sure  of  himself.  Use  active  transitive  verbs 
wherever  possible. 

Detail  very  carefully  the  salient  things  that  your  charac- 
ters do.  Remember  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  pictures 
are  built.  Here  is  an  example.  If  ycu  are  writing  a  story 
in  which  you  have  a  character  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  hotel,  and  he  has  to  come  down  to  the  street,  hew  shall 
you  describe  the  descent?  One  way  is  to  say  simply  "He 
came  downstairs." 

Sometimes,  if  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  with  your  action, 
this  may  be  the  better  way. 

But,  consider  this.     That  man  went  to  the  door  of  his 
rccm,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  took  out  the  key,  took 
[Continued  on  Page  Twenty-five~\ 
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THIS  THING  Of  A I  LURE 


^By  Cecil  R.  Steele 


The  J)tory  of  a  Reporter 
^Who  ^Maintained  yfis  Qode 


MEETING  Brandon  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, you  would  have  said  that  here  was  a 
man  dangerously  near  being  a  failure.  You  would 
have  noticed  that  his  eyes  wavered  between  kindly  humor 
and  discouragement,  that  he  was  getting  soft  and  running 
to  paunch,  that  his  clothes,  loose  and  rumpled  and  of  in- 
definite cut  and  pattern,  seemed  to  characterize  their  wearer 
perfectly.    A  man  on  the  brink. 

Tonight,  seeing  him  seated  in  his  city  editor's  narrow 
cubbyhole,  you  would  have  been  disgusted  with  him — and 
pitied  him.  His  wet  hat  turned  absently  in  his  hands,  his 
muddy  shoes  shuffling  occasionally  as  though  trying  to  re- 
treat, his  graying  head  sunk  between  rounded  shoulders,  he 
listened  defensively  to  the  editor's  tirade.  A  man  definitely 
on  the  way  down. 

Grey,  the  city  editor,  was  ten  years  younger  than  his  re- 
porter, and  he  was  a  new  broom.  He  spoke  concisely,  clip- 
ping his  words  till  they  shone  like  polished  bits  of  metal  in 
the  dingy,  littered  room.  Between  sentences  he  carefully 
puffed  once  or  twice  on  a  cigarette,  then  replaced  it  precisely 
on  the  edge  of  the  desk.  Many  burns  there  showed  that 
former  city  editors  had  been  rather  careless,  but  none  of  the 
marks  were  new. 

"You've  been  warned,  Brandon,  warned  too  often.  After 
that  sewer  project  deal,  and  after  the  story  about  the  new 
park  both  getting  away  from  us;  Waterman  told  you  each 
time  that  once  more  would  be  the  end.  Now  this.  You 
can't  have  any  excuse  this  time."  Grey  distastefully  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  "Tribune,"  a  rival  sheet,  glanced  over  the 
scoop,  and  returned  to  his  task. 

"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  under  the  cone  of  light  for 
a  matter  of  seconds,  then  Brandon's  glance  wavered  and 
shifted  to  the  floor. 

"There's  no  use  explaining,"  he  said  in  a  tired  voice,  with- 
out looking  up,  "you  couldn't  understand."  He  glanced 
around  at  the  door  as  though  asking  Grey  to  fire  him  and 
let  him  escape. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Grey  caught  him  up  sharply. 
"What  is  there  that  you  know  that  I  couldn't  understand?" 


Photo  by  Matsuo 
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"Well,"  said  Brandon, 
"I  started  in  this  game 
quite  a  while  ago  and 
some  things  that  are  all 
right  now  would  never 
have  gotten  by  then.  Now 
these  deals — " 

"Are  you  justifying 
your  own  failures  by  criti- 
cising the  way  this  paper 
is  run?"  broke  in  Grey. 
"You  can  draw  your  ad- 
vance right  now  if  that  is 
your  position." 

"I'm  not  criticising  anything,  I'm  trying  to  show  you 
how  these  things  happen,"  said  Brandon.  "This  stuff  they 
hand  out  for  news  nowadays  and  expect  you  to  print  it  ex- 
actly as  they  write  it  is  more  than  I  can  swallow.  All  those 
scoops — this  one  particularly — were  canned  stuff  that  the 
'Tribune'  fell  for.  If  you  want  that  all  you  need  is  a  mes- 
senger boy  to  pick  up  the  copy.  Lots  of  people  will  write 
it." 

"You've  said  or  intimated  all  that  before,"  said  Grey, 
cynically.  "What  have  you  got  for  proof?  If  that  stuff 
wasn't  straight  why  didn't  you  get  the  real  story?" 

After  a  moment  he  continued  acidly:  "Just  why  should 
you  delegate  yourself  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  kill  a 
story  that's  handed  you?  You're  a  reporter,  supposedly; 
the  editorial  staff  is  fully  capable  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  story  accurately  portrays  the  facts." 

"There's  no  way  to  tell  about  a  thing  like  that,"  protested 
Brandon.    "I  just  had  a  hunch  things  weren't  straight." 

"Newspapers  are  no  longer  run  on  hunches,"  said  Grey, 
finality  in  his  voice,  "and  unless  you  are  able  to  produce 
your  real  story  soon  enough  to  kill  this  scoop,  say" — judicial- 
ly— "within  twenty-four  hours,  I'll  have  to  let  you  go."  He 
hesitated  a  moment  as  though  meaning  to  say  something 
more,  then  turned  to  a  sheet  of  proof  on  his  desk  in  dis- 
missal and  Brandon  escaped.  The  desk  men  in  the  outer 
office  all  tried  to  catch  his  eye  with  glances  of  sympathy  but 
he  slipped  out  the  side  door  to  avoid  greeting  them.  He  had 
drunk  beer  with  them  all  but  still  they  were  only  acquaint- 
ances. He  set  out  to  find  Rullman,  his  friend,  the  one  man 
to  whom  he  could  relieve  his  story. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  hesitated  in  indecision,  then 
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turned  his  back  to  the  wind  and  rain  and  drifted  down  the 
street. 

The  friendship  between  Brandon  and  Rullman  had  excit- 
ed some  quiest  comment  at  first;  no  one  bothered  much  with 
Brandon  ordinarily,  certainly  none  of  the  other  business- 
like advertising  men  around  town.  After  a  time  the  queer 
combination  became  accepted  as  one  of  those  cases  where 
opposites  attract.  They  were  unlike  in  every  respect.  While 
Rullman  had  many  friends,  Brandon  had  no  other  intimate; 
had  had  none  for  years.  A  strange  friendship,  yet  appar- 
ently genuine. 

On  this  stormy  evening,  Brandon  was  unable  to  find  his 
companion.  A  phone  call  informed  him  that  Rullman  had 
left  town  suddenly  for  an  indefinite  stay,  and  he  turned 
depressed  to  his  cheerless  room,  rebelling  inwardly  against 
the  gods  of  chance  who  chose  to  heap  misfortune  on  him 
all  at  once.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  troubled  sense  of  impending 
disaster.  He  lay  for  a  few  moments 
thinking  over  the  situation,  trying  to 
discover  a  loose  edge  where  he  might 
see  the  inner  workings.  Yesterday  at 
the  city  hall  he  had  been  given  the 
copy  which  the  "Tribune"  had  spread 
on  the  first  page.  For  some  reason, 
he  had  suspected  the  story — a  propos- 
al for  widening  a  certain  street  across 
town  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
blocks.  It  smacked  strongly  of  mere 
real  estate  propaganda,  and  yet  it  had 
been  given  him  by  an  alderman  who 
assured  him  that  it  was  certain  to  be 
acted  upon  favorably  at  the  next 
council  meeting.     And  the  property 

which  it  was  proposed  to  condemn  was  all  listed  under  pri- 
vate ownership.  In  the  "Tribune"  the  story  had  looked 
pretty  substantial. 

Brandon  didn't  know  where  to  turn.  He  called  a  couple 
of  aldermen;  yes,  the  story  was  correct,  as  far  as  they  knew. 
In  desperation,  he  decided  on  a  direct  attack;  he  went  to  see 
the  city  boss,  Canfield.  Canfield  was  the  man  who  pulled 
strings  on  the  puppet  aldermen,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
off  the  stage  himself.    He  was  the  "big  shot." 

Rather  to  Brandon's  surprise,  he  was  admitted  to  Can- 
field's  inner  office  at  once.  The  large  boned,  hard  faced 
man  behind  the  desk  did  not  rise  but  motioned  Brandon  to 
a  chair.  "I've  been  expecting  to  see  you,  Brandon,"  he  said. 
Brandon  was  surprised  again;  an  hour  ago  he  had  had  no 
idea  of  seeing  Canfield.  He  decided  that  it  was  no  use 
parrying  words  with  a  man  like  this,  and  came  bluntly  to 
the  point. 

"Canfield,  what  can  you  tell  me  about  this  street  widen- 
ing story?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Canfield,  "I  see  by  this  morning's  paper 
that  something  is  in  the  wind.     Seventh  avenue,  isn't  it?" 


"  C^~  H/5"  Thing  Failure"  was 
the  winner  of  the  second 
place  in  the  1930  Shadows  short- 
story  contest.  Mr.  Newbranch,  in 
judging  the  story,  commented  very 
favorably  on  its  plot  and  on  the 
method  in  which  it  was  handled. 
Steele  has  been  a  steady  contribu- 
tor to  Shadows  during  the  past 
year.  He  will  receive  his  degree  in 
June. 


"Do  you  mean  that  this  story  is  the  first  you  ever  heard 
of  it?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  I'm  not  an  alderman,  you  know." 
"I  know  that  some  of  the  aldermen  that  talk  for  you  are 
in  the  bunch  pushing  this  deal,"  said  Brandon.  "I'm  com- 
ing to  you  to  get  the  straight  stuff.  These  third-handed 
stories  don't  go,  they're  no  good.  Why  don't  you  lay  your 
cards  on  the  table,  Canfield?" 

"Nice  weather,  after  yesterday,"  said  the  boss. 
"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?" 

Canfield  smiled  with  his  mouth,  tilted  back  in  his  chair, 
and  said:  "Confidentially,  I  think  the  stock  market  is 
bound  to  go  up." 

Brandon  started  to  rise. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Canfield,  and  the  reporter  turned. 
"Sit  down.  I  was  going  to  call  you  up  about  another  little 
matter  and  you've  saved  me  the  trou- 
ble. Have  a  cigar.  Now,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  holding  a  match,  "you 
and  I  are  passing  up  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  help  each  other  out,  Bran- 
don. You're  in  a  position  to  say  the 
right  thing  for  me  occasionally  and  I 
can — how  much  are  you  making?" 
"Enough,"  said  Brandon. 
Canfield  smiled  narrowly.  The 
'Press'  must  have  changed  its  spots. 
They  used  to  pay  about  forty  bucks 
and  I'll  bet  you  don't  get  a  nickel 
more.  What  would  you  say  to  dou- 
bling that?" 

"Are  you  starting  your  own  news 
bureau?"  evaded  Brandon. 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Canfield, 
smoothly,  "but  a  press  agent  could  do 
me  more  good  if  he  was  still  a  re- 
porter. Of  course,"  he  went  on  hastily,  "the — er — double 
relationship  need  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  Another 
three  or  four  months  would  probably  be  enough.  What  do 
you  say: 

"You  can  go  to  h ,"  said  Brandon  promptly,  and  he 

arose  once  more. 

"Wait,"  growled  Canfield,  the  pose  of  affability  dropped. 
"You  don't  realize  what  you  are  doing,  Brandon.     If  you 

think  you  can  hurt  me  you're  a  d fool.     And  I  can 

break  you  like  this!"     He  snapped  a  pencil  between  his 
fingers. 

"You  can  go  to  h ,"  repeated  Brandon,  and  the  door 

crashed  to  behind  him. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  Brandon  paused  a  moment, 
considering  what  to  do  next.  As  he  stood  at  the  curb,  ab- 
sorbed with  the  problem  of  where  to  turn  for  proof  of  his 
suspicions,  a  rather  flashily  dressed  man  of  middle  age 
sauntered  casually  up  and  stood  at  Brandon's  elbow,  near 
enough  to  make  audible  his  whispered  words. 
[Continued  on  Page  Twenty-five^ 
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RAT  this  compressed  air  pump  retarder,"  sang  of  those  for  two  weeks  and  we  have  to  enter  our  model  in 

out  the  youthful  voice  of  Sam  Blotto.  the  Government  contest  in  a  week  or  we'll  be  disqualified. 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,"  Jiminey  Crickets!" 
chimed  in  Tom,  his  fun-loving  brother.  "It's  a  dastardly  trick,"  fumed  Dick,  "someone  is  jealous 

"Come,  Tom,  don't  pull  Sam's  leg,"  echoed  Dick,  the  of  our  chances  and  is  trying  to  have  us  disqualified  so  we 


more-serious-minded  of  the  Three  Fam- 
ous Blotto  Boys,  "you  know  that's  scarce- 
ly cricket." 

The  three  speakers  were  none  other 
than  our  old-time  friends,  the  Three 
Famous  Blotto  Boys  whom  last  we  saw  in 
the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  Three 
Famous  Blotto  Boys  Series,  Up  From 
The  Village  Rich  With  Corn,  or,  Some- 
thing Ought  To  Be  Done  About  This. 
The  Three  Famous  Brothers  are  hardy, 
manly,  spirited,  bright-faced,  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Americans  who  live  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  Mayfield.  We  have  followed 
their  ventures  from  that  town  to  the  Dis- 
tant Caves  of  Ice  and  The  Maelstrom  of 


"The  three  manly,   dyed-in-the-wool 
young  Americans." 


won't  win  the  Noodle  Prize.  Who  could 
be  so  dastardly?" 

"Hi,  there!"  cried  out  Sam  at  this  mo- 
ment, pointing  out  the  window,  "there 
goes  Noddy  Vixen  and  his  cronv.  Dan 
Disaster.  Perhaps  they  could  give  us  a 
little  light  on  the  subject,"  he  said,  mean- 
ingly. 

Tom  and  Dick  immediately  ran  to  the 
window  and  looked  at  the  thick-set  youths 
who  were  crossing  the  campus. 

As  our  old  readers  will  remember,  the 
two  thick-set  youths  whom  Sam  pointed 
out  were  always  up  to  some  mischief  that 
would  cause  trouble  for  the  Three  Famous 
Blotto  Boys.     Because  of  their  villainies 


Fire.    We  have  watched  them  advance  from  pedalling  their  they  had  been  ejected  from  the  school  three  times  by  Captain 

coaster-bikes  to  guiding  their  Winged  Arrow  .  .  .  the  mon-  Button,  but  each  time  the  great-hearted  Captain  had  per- 

ster  craft  with  Blotto  invented  submergible  aelerons.     We  mitted  them  to  return  because  of  the  fact  that  he  didn't  want 

have  seen  them  do  tricks  till  we  were  black  in  the  face  and  to  hurt  the  feelings  cf  their  dear  fathers  who  were  President 

so  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  readers  we  will  kill  them  of  The  Bank  and  Alderman  of  The  First  Ward,  respec- 


off  in  this  issue. 

The  Three  Famous  Brothers  have  just  returned  from  a 
scientific  research  trip  among  the  Angular  Caverns  of  The 
Globular  Plateau  and  we  find  them  experimenting  in  the 
Button  Hall  laboratory  in  Mayfield.    Perhaps  we  had  better 


tively. 

"Lock!"  cried  out  Dick,  "Vixen  is  carrying  something 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper.  I'll  wager  it's  our  percussion 
spring." 

"That  paper  can  probably  give  us  some  news  all  right," 


tell  some  of  our  new  readers  that  Button  Hall  is  the  school      sang  out  the  irrepressible  Tom,  and  at  this  sally  the  Three 
which  the  Blotto  Boys  have  attended  since  the  year  1848. 
It  is  conducted  by  Captain  Button,  a  stern  old  master  with 
a  heart  of  yaller  gold.    Now  go  on  with  the  story: 

"What's  the  trouble,  Sam?"  cried  out  Dick.    "Can't  you 
make  the  retarder  work?" 


Brothers  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  two  bullies 
turned  quickly  when  they  heard  the  Three  Famous  Broth- 
ers and  immediately  a  discomfitted  look  crossed  their  faces. 
"Are  you  laughing  at  us,  Blotto?"  blustered  Noddy 
Vixen  as  he  shook  his  hairy  fist  up  at  the  open  window. 


"That's   just  it,"   sang  out   the    red-faced    youth.      "It  "I've  got  a  good  mind  to  come  up  and  punch  your  head." 
worked  all  right  this  morning  but  since  that  time  someone  "Go  ahead,  Neddy,"  whispered  Dan  Disaster,  "go  up  and 

has  tampered  with  the  intake  manifold  and  the  percussion  thump  him  on  the  head." 
spring  is  missing."  "Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones,  but  names  will 

"The  percussion  spring!"   expostulated  Tom,   the    fun-  never  hurt  me,"  sang  out  Dick  in  a  manly  tone  and  he  made 

loving  youth.     "Why,  we  won't  be  able  to  get  another  one  a  motion  as  if  to  close  the  window. 
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"Hi,  there!"  chortled  Tom.     "Don't  close  it  yet.     We  "Well  then,  I  wish  you  would  chastise  those  two  meanies 

may  be  able  to  trip  them  up  in  their  stories  and  thus  learn  who  were  insulting  us.    They're  in  the  drug  store  now." 

of  the  whereabouts  of  our  percussion  spring."  "They're  there  now,"  cried  Bessie  shrilly,  as  Dan  and 

"Bully  for  you,  Tom,"  echoed  Sam.     "That's  a  good  Noddy  came  out  of  the  store,  puffing  on  two  evil-looking 

idea."     And  at  this  fullsome  praise,  merry  Tom  flushed  a  cigars. 

bright  red  and  gave  a  gumdrop  to  his  brother.    Dick  then  "Vixen,  you  knave,  did  you  insult  these  ladies  or  are  they 

leaned  out  the  window  while  his  two  brothers  held  him  by  more  than  likely  trying  to  kid  us?"  sang  out  the  irate  Blot- 

the  heels,  and  addressing  the  youths  below  said  sternly:  to  Boy. 

"What  have  you  in  that  newspaper,  Noddy  Viven,  you  "We  told  them  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  three 

bully?"  mud  fences,"  blustered  Noddy  as  he  let  some  of  the  vile 

"We  didn't  take  your  percussion  spring,"  whined   the  smoke  trickle  through  his  nostrils. 

now-discomfitted  crony  of  Dan  Disaster.    "We  haven't  been  "It's  all  a  huge  mistake.    You  girls  don't  resemble  mud 

near  the   laboratory  all 

morning,  have  we  Dan?" 

As  he  said  this  he  gave 

his  chum  a  sly  punch  in 


the  ribs  but  he  was  not 
quick  enough  for  Sam's 
sharp  eyes. 

"Hi,  there,  Vixen,  you 
knave,"  roared  Sam. 
"Why  did  you  give  Dan 
Disaster  that  sly  punch 
in  the  ribs?  I'll  wager 
you're  up  to  no  good." 

"You're  trying  to  spoil 
our  chances  in  the 
Noodle  Prize,"  chimed 
in  Tom,  "and  I'm  going 
to  see  to  it  that  Captain 
Button  hears  of  your 
conduct." 

A  guilty  look  passed 
over  the  faces  of  the 
cronies  and  they  turned 
on  their  heels  and  began 
running  toward  an  old 
barn  that  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  campus. 


"Eet  eez  easle  to  seen  that  your  great  cowntree  eez  a  beeg  place.     Your 
beelding — she  eez  crosh  me  .  .  ." 


fences,  do  you  think  so, 
Sam?"  cried  Tom  earn- 
estly. 

"No,  I  don't  believe 
they  do." 

"You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves," 
continued  Dick,  the  eld- 
est and  more-serious- 
minded  of  the  Three 
Famous  Blotto  Boys. 
"It's  just  the  way  the 
girls  wear  their  coats." 

"Well  that's  our  story 
and  we're  going  to  stick 
to  it,"  returned  the  un- 
gentlemanly  Dis- 
aster, "and  what's  more 
we  won't  tell  you  what 
we  did  with  the  percus- 
sion spring." 

"So  you  did  steal  it, 
you  nefarious  fellows," 
said  the  clever  Sam. 
"Well,  we'll  see  that  you 
don't  get  your  diploma 
tonight." 
Accordingly  everyone  went  their  respective  ways.     The 


"Let  them  go,"  said  Dick  as  he  was  pulled  back  through 

the  window.     "We'll  tell  Captain  Button  about  this  and  three  girls  went  with  arms  akimbo  with  the  Three  Famous 

he'll  help  us  regain  our  spring."  Blotto  Boys  and  the  two  bullies  followed  behind  .  .  .  the 

"Yes,"  sang  out  the  irrespressible  Tom.     "The  Captain  latter  group  making  unkind  remarks  about  the  girls'  hats, 

will  see  that  the  spring  comes  back  again."     And  at  this  such  as,  "Oh!  what  a  bum  hat!"  and  "If  that's  a  swell  hat 

pun  the  boys  rolled  helplessly  on  the  floor.     So  the  boys  may  I  then  perish/'     And  the  Blotto  Boys  gave  answer: 

finished  their  work  and  went  down  to  the  drug  store  where  "O  is  that  so!"  and  "O  yeah!" 

they  met  their  three  girl  acquaintances    .     .    Dora  White-  Finally  the  two  churlish  cronies  stepped  to  kill  some  ants 

hope.  Gracie  Mangle  and  Bessie  Blameworthy.  which  were  carrying  bits  of  food  to  their  children  and  this 

"Good  evening,  Dora,"  said  Dick,  removing  his  hat.    "I  so  hurt  the  tender  girls  that  they  asked  the  Blotto  Boys  to 

declare  you  look  prettier  every  day."  see  them  home. 

"Look  out  Dora,  Romeo  is  back,"  roared  Tom  gleefully  "I  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  those  big 

and  at  this  droll  sally  the  girls  giggled  merrily  and  during  meanies,"  said  Gracie  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 

the  excitement  Dick  slyly  squeezed  Dora's  hand.  "It's  a  shame  the  way  they  annihilated  these  poor  little  in- 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  breathed.     "You  are  so  strong  .  .  you  nccent  ants.     I  just  know  that  I  won't  be  able  to  sleep  to- 

frighten  me  with  your  masterfulness."  night  what  with  thinking  about  it  and  wondering  what  will 

"I'm  always  glad  to  frighten  anyone  that  ever  frightens  happen  to  the  poor  little  defenseless  anttes." 

you.  little  girl,"  said  Dick,  misunderstanding  her.  [Continued  on  Page  Twenty-six} 
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Thzzjfrmy  Has  Qrown  Up 


^y  Joseph  J.  Vinardi 


^Mobilization  Claris  of  Today  oAre  Highly  In- 
volved, and  the  %.  O.  T.  C.  ^lays  oAn  Import- 
ant ^art  in  the  Scheme  of  'Rational  'Defense  .  . 


THE  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  a  vi- 
tally important  element 
cf  the  National  Defense, 
for  it  is  expected  to  supply  offi- 
cers for  the  organized  reserves. 
This  is  a  corps  of  men,  such  as 
we  have  here  at  Creighton,  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  under- 
going military  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  positions  of  officers 
in  the  organized  reserves. 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  installed 
at  Creighton  just  prior  to  the 
World  War.  At  the  outbreak 
cf  the  war  it  became  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  created  by 
the  war,  consequently  the  Stu- 
dents Army  Training  Corps  was 
substituted.  From  this  organiza- 
tion many  officers  were  sent  to  the 
various  officers'  training  camps 
to  the  personnel  of  the  regular 
army.  In  December,  1918,  this 
organization  was  disbanded  and 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  re-established 
under  the  direction  of  Major  C. 
S.   Hoffman.     In    1923,   Major 


MAJOR  G.  R.  HICKS,  P.  M.  S.  &  T. 
at  Creighton 


Upon  completion  of  the  basic 
course  the  young  man  becomes 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
in  which  the  more  complex  prob- 
lems of  military  tactics  are 
studied.  These  men  become 
cadet  officers  and  instructors  of 
the  battalion  under  supervision 
of  the  regular  army  personnel. 
Included  in  this  two  year  course 
is  a  six  weeks'  summer  camp  at 
which  the  theoretical  program  of, 
the  course  is  put  into  practice. 
Moreover,  this  camp  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  each  man  as  a  physical 
development.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  the  prescribed 
course  the  cadet  officer  is  com- 
missioned a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  organized  reserves. 

During  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  advanced  course  each 
individual  is  financially  compen- 
sated to  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately #200. 

Under   a   system   of   military 


Hoffman  was  relieved  by  Major  Francis  B.  Brannon,  who  education  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  there  must 
immediately  proceeded  to  instill  a  spirit  of  competition  in  be  a  loss  of  time  and  energy  available  for  the  usual  academic 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  by  making  numerous  monthly  and  annual  work.  On  the  contrary,  however,  experience  shows  that  the 
awards  for  efficiency  both  to  individuals  and  to  companies,  very  opposite  is  true.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  devoted  to 
Major  George  R.  Hicks,  our  present  professor  of  military  military  instruction  and  exercise  is  more  than  compensated 
science  and  tactics,  relieved  Major  Brannon  in  1926.  There  f°r  by  ^e  increase  in  mental  activity  and  vigor  of  the  stu- 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  under  the  guiding  hand  of  dent.  His  attention  is  sharpened,  his  intelligence  is  quick- 
Major  Hicks.  He  has  developed  a  unit  which  is  a  great  etied,  he  unconsciously  becomes  more  alert  and  he  can  ac- 
credit to  Creighton  University.    Realizing  that  R.  O.  T.  C.  quire  more  in  a  given  time- 

training  is  directed  toward  securing  physical,  mental  and  Albert  F.  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
moral  fitness  coupled  with  the  discipline  of  self-control,  re-  land,  in  "Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee,"  says: 
spect  for  authority,  the  habit  of  obedience  and  the  spirit  of  "There  are  no  better  educational  institutions  in  the  country 
initiative  and  co-operation,  Major  Hicks  has  employed  high-  than  these  schools  where  military  training  is  given  three 
ly  efficient  methods  to  instill  in  every  cadet  these  noble  traits  hours  a  week  for  two  years." 

which  mark  a  high  grade  citizen.     With  the  co-operation  The  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  so  well-balanced 

of  the  cadet,  during  the  two  year  period  of  basic  training  of  curriculum  affording  such  fine  training  is  ours  at  Creighton. 

the  above  mentioned  characteristic  are  assured.  [Continued  on  Page  Twenty-seven] 
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Charles  E.  Woodbury 

^Dentist 


oA  Charter  ^Member  of  the  oAmerican  College  of 
'Dentists  and  cJS<umerous  Other  Organizations  .  . 
.  .  Dr.   Woodbury  Is  ^Modest  and  Unassuming 


^y   M.   L.   Deakins 
and  C.  M.  Stebner 


THE  small  sign  on  a  door  in  one  of  the  office  build- 
ings of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  serves  two  purposes. 
It  is  successful  in  one,  but  a  failure  in  the  other.  Its 
humble  message  reflects  well  the  modest 
mien  of  the  man  for  whom  it  stands.  It 
does  not  insist  that  Doctor  C.  E.  Wood- 
bury resides  within,  neither  does  it  suggest 
that  it  represents  a  Doctor  of  Laws  nor  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Dent- 
ists. To  all  the  world,  or  rather  to  that 
part  of  the  world  which  comes  its  way,  it 
is  just  "Charles  E.  Woodbury,  Dentist." 
And  just  as  plain  and  commonplace  is  Doc- 
tor Woodbury  to  those  who  know  him  best. 
He  is  entirely  unassuming  and  easily  ap- 
proachable. Students  or  professors  are  at 
ease  when  conversing  with  him.  He  has 
time  to  talk  with  everyone,  and  does  so  in 
everyday  language  that  radiates  knowledge  with  no  show 
of  pedantry. 

Those  few  words  on  the  door  fail  totally  to  portray  the 
quality  of  the  man,  his  skill  as  a  dentist,  his  great  original- 
ity, his  untiring  industry,  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  active 
membership  in  national  and  local  societies  and  hs  beneficial 
influence  to  the  entire  dental  profession. 

Charles  E.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
January  11th,  1866.  He  completed  the  grades  and  high 
school  there,  and  after  working  two  years  in  a  local  drug 
store,  he  entered  college.  Following  the  profession  of  his 
father,  in  1885,  he  entered  the  Iowa  Dental  College  and  the 
following  year  entered  the  Boston,  now  known  as  Tufts 
Dental  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1887. 
After  finishing  college  he  associated  himself  with  his  father 
and  brother,  practicing  in  Council  Bluffs  ever  since — forty- 
three  years. 

A  large  practice  has  been  no  handicap  to  study  and  inves- 
tigation, because  this  period  of  forty-odd  years  is  seemingly 
filled  with  writings,  lectures,  and  teaching.  Dr.  Woodbury's 
first  appearance  before  the  dental  societies  was  in  Excelsior 
Springs,  Missouri,  in  1892,  where  he  gave  a  paper  on  "Mak- 
ing of  Metal  Dies  from  the  Impression."  Since  then  he  has 
given   papers   before   various   societies   on   many   subjects. 


DR.  WOODBURY 

Organizer  of  the  Wood- 
bury Study  Club,  which 
has  achieved  national 
prominence. 


among  which  are:  "Porcelain  Inlays,"  "Gold  Inlays,"  "Gold 
Foil  Operations,"  "Benefits  of  Association,"  "Amalgams," 
"Root  Canal  Work,"  and  "Cast  Gold  Crowns."  These 
subjects,  with  the  many  others  he  has  writ- 
ten, cover  nearly  every  phase  of  Dentistry. 
A  paper  written  by  Dr.  Woodbury  on  the 
"Building  of  Gold  Foil  in  a  Class  Three 
Cavity"  was  read  before  the  International 
Dental  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1906,  Doctor  Woodbury  organized 
the  Woodbury  Study  Club,  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  gold  foil  manipu- 
lation. This  organization  is  still  function- 
ing and  has  a  national  reputation.  It  was 
entirely  through  the  efforts  of  Doctor 
Woodbury  that  the  club,  bearing  his  name, 
gained  such  an  enviable  standing.  In  May, 
1921,  the  Woodbury  Study  Club  made  its 
first  appearance  before  the  Nebraska  State  Dental  Society 
with  a  clinic  on  gold  foil  operations  and  was  so  successful 
that  the  state  society  sponsored  Dr.  Woodbury  and  the 
members  of  the  Study  Club  who  appeared  before  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  in  Milwaukee  and  was  credited  with 
having  the  most  popular  clinic  of  the  meeting. 

Doctor  Woodbury  demonstrated  to  a  Gold  Foil  Study 
Club  in  southern  Indiana  for  several  years,  and  has  lectured 
and  demonstrated  to  different  Study  Clubs  everywhere.  He 
has  designed  may  different  cutting  instruments  and  gold 
pluggers,  and  also  an  electric  furnace  for  the  elimination  cf 
moisture  from  casting  fumes.  He  lays  claim  to  no  origin- 
ality or  inventive  genius,  but  believes  that  his  discoveries  and 
success  are  the  result  of  industry  rather  than  inspiration.  In 
1908  Doctor  Woodbury  was  elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Dental  Society  and  since  then  has  served  on  various  com- 
mittees of  that  organization  for  many  years.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Southern  California,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  other  dental 
societies.  In  fact,  he  does  not  know  to  which  and  how  many 
organizations  he  does  belong.  For  the  last  twenty-three 
years  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  teaching,  and 
today  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  dental  pro- 
[Continued  on  Page  Twenty-eight^ 
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MEDICINE 

BEFORE  and  AFTER  Taking 


^y  Paul  Shaughnessy 


The  ^Medics  Have  a  'Difficult  Time  In 
School.  £Mr.  Shaughnessy,  However,  Thinks 
of  <SMany  Reasons  for  "Carrying  On"  .  .  . 


THE  matter  of  taking  medicine,  even  in  a  scholastic 
way,  is  always  a  subject  of  doubtful  interest.  So  a 
dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  medicine,  written  with 
the  vast  background  of  experiences  of  a  senior  in  medical 
school,  may  be  of  tremendous  interest  to  one  in  his  premedi- 
cal  years,  but  seem 
woefully  silly  and 
puerile  to  one  already 
serving  his  internship. 
Moreover  such  a  dis- 
quisition to  be  of  gen- 
eral collegiate  interest 
ought  really  be  writ- 
te  by  a  junior,  for  it 
is  in  the  third  year  in 
school  that  medical 
men  reach,  in  their 
own  estimation  at 
least,  the  pinnacle  of 
their  careers.  It  is 
then,  almost  bursting 
with  new  found 
knowledge,  and  su- 
premely confident  of 
their  ability,  that  they 
are  willing  to  assume 

the  medical  burdens  of  the  world  and  cure  mankind  of 
its  ills. 

Having  reached  that  height,  the  senior  represents  a  state 
wherein  the  ultimate  has  been  attained  and  a  down  grade 
process,  in  which  the  student  find  himself,  has  begun.  It  is 
here,  if  ever,  he  realizes  that  perhaps  after  all  he  is  not  God's 
gift  to  the  medical  profession;  that  medicine  is  perhaps  an 
art  rather  than  an  exact  science;  that  text  books  are  some- 
times wrong;  that  patients  are  not  to  be  cataloged  and  cross 
indexed  to  fit  classical  pictures;  and  above  all,  that  perhaps 
some  credit  is  due  those  men  who  have  toiled  many  years 
amassing  that  huge  array  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  data 
available  to  the  profession,  which  he  has  acquired  in  a  few 
short  months. 

None  the  less,  with  due  respect  to  the  enthusiasm  of  third 
year  men,  it  is  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  senior  to 
speculate  upon  those  dispositions,  influences  and  chances 
which  have  led  him  to  study  medicine.     And  it  is  perhaps 


The  X-Ray  Room  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


pleasing  to  reminisce  and  live  over  some  of  those  hectic  and 
bewildering,  but  nevertheless  pleasant  hours  during  the  past 
four  years. 

The  question,  why  did  you  study  medicine,  might  best 
be  answered  that  one  has  an  inborn  tendency  to  do  so.    And 

that  not  necessarily 
familial.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  few  medical 
students  have  doctors 
for  fathers.  That  or- 
iginal tendency  may 
have  been  influenced 
in  a  thousand  and  one 
ways.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  the  smelly 
niceness  of  a  country 
practitioner's  office — 
with  its  clutter  of  bot- 
tles and  instruments 
its  pile  of  books  and 
journals,  its  skeleton 
in  the  corner,  and  the 
whole  suffused  with 
the  odor  of  iodine  and 
carbolic,  over  which 
beamed  the  Doctor  as 
comforter  of  the  afflicted,  influenced  some  of  us.  Or  is  it 
possible  that  the  impression  of  the  city  specialist,  cooly  crisp 
against  the  background  of  the  trim  tidiness  of  his  office, 
flattered  our  ego — and  we  studied  medicine?  Or  it  may  be 
that  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  reason,  and,  in  rather  femi- 
nine fashion,  have  entered  medical  school,  just  because.  .  . 
Once  there,  the  difficulties  standing  between  us  and  the 
greatest  profession  and  its  opportunities,  become  paramount. 
Here  is  an  entirely  strange  situation,  a  new  technical  lang- 
uage to  be  learned,  and  that  quickly.  Medical  subjects, 
which  theoretically  ought  to  be  a  logical  sequence  to  the  pre- 
medical  course,  practically  seem  amazingly  remote.  The 
material  is  there,  adequately  presented.  It  is  our  task  to 
assimilate  and  coordinate  it. 

That  task  began  with  biochemistry,  specifically  with  the 
chemistry  of  diabetes,  into  which  we  were  plunged  rather 
unceremoniously  on  our  first  day  and  whence  we  emerged 
some  two  hundred  class  hours  later  with  carbohydrates  and 
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ketones,  proteins  and  vitamines,  hormones  and  enzymes,  acid 
base  equilibria,  hydrogen  ion  concentrations,  and  formulae 
without  end,  at  our  ringer  tips. 

And  anatomy:  For  twelve  hours  a  week,  shrouded  in 
huge  white  coats  in  groups  of  four  we  sat  about  a  cadaver 
studying  and  arguing,  reading  and  dissecting,  tracing  blood 
vessels  and  nerves,  memorizing  often  to  the  rhythm  of  vul- 
gar mnemonics,  visualizing  a  myriad  of  anatomic  relations 
until  we  hated  the  word.  By  way  of  contrast  we  enjoyed  the 
horror  of  chance  visitors,  and  took  advantage  of  them  in 
traditional  dissecting  room  fashion. 

SUPPLEMENTING  the  work  in  gross  anatomy  were 
studies  in  developmental  anatomy  and  microscopic 
anatomy.  In  the  latter,  as  a  basis  for  morbid  anatomy  to 
come  later,  squinting  through  a  microscope  with  one  eye 
and  drawing  with  the  other  we  learned  to  recognize  the 
cellular  arrangement  peculiar  to  every  tissue  in  the  body. 
In  the  former  with  a  system  of  sections  of  chick  and  pig 
embryos  we  saw  embryological  development  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  human.  Then  graphically  we  traced  the  growth 
of  the  fertilized  ovum  from  the  two  cell  stage  to  the  mature 
fetus,  in  a  series  of  lectures,  beautifully  worded,  painstak- 
ingly diagrammed,  but  far  above  our  poor  power  to  appre- 
ciate. 

In  bacteriology  we  learned  form,  arrangement,  staining 
characteristics,  cultural  differentiations,  toxicology  and  im- 
munology of  the  more  common  bacteria.  Then  in  the  labor? 
atory  we  practiced  our  theory.  In  materia  medica  we  were 
taught  names  of  drugs,  Latin  and  English,  their  source, 
method  of  preparation,  active  principles  and  dosage. 

And  above  all  loomed  the  spectre  of  examinations.  Tra- 
ditionally at  examination  time,  rumor  has  it  that  at  least 
a  third  of  the  class  will  fail  outright.  Consequently,  every- 
one studies  diligently,  or  crams  with  technique  not  seen  out- 


side a  medical  school.  Few  fail,  and  everyone  feels  rela- 
tively at  ease  until  next  time. 

The  time  in  the  second  year  is  occupied  chiefly  with  phy- 
siology, both  normal  and  abnormal,  pathology,  gross  and 
microscopic,  and  pharmacology.  Here  with  the  background 
of  anatomy  and  chemistry  we  studied  body  function  under 
nerve  and  hormonal  control  and  without  them;  visualized 
and  diagrammed  repeatedly  until  we  were  certain  we  should 
never  forget.  Then  by  laboratory  experiments  actually 
demonstrating  the  theories  and  principles,  our  ideas  were 
better  fixed.  On  experimental  animals  we  saw  the  mechan- 
isms and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  upon  the  organs  of  the 
body.  And  that  we  might  better  appreciate  the  pharmacists' 
difficulties  we  tried  our  hands  at  weighing,  measuring,  pill- 
rolling,  making  of  powders,  ointments,  tinctures,  with  small 
success.  Afternoons  were  spent  in  pathology,  studying  mor- 
bid anatomy,  surgical  and  autopsy  material,  and  scores  of 
microscopic  sections  of  such  material. 

In  addition,  the  sophomore  thesis  must  be  written,  upon 
some  subject  related  to,  or  based  upon,  second  year  work. 
That  presupposes  considerable  outside  reading  from  text 
books  and  contemporary  articles  to  present  a  worth-while 
treatise  on  the  matter. 

SO  to  the  third  year.  There,  in  addition  to  basic  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  were  various  specialties.  And  we  lim- 
ited our  theoretical  practice  to  the  particular  branches  of 
medicine  in  question.  One  day  perhaps  we  were  in  the  morn- 
ing pediatricians,  gynecologists  in  the  afternoon.  Then  home 
for  rest — or  otherwise,  to  awaken,  say,  dermatologists. 
Small  wonder  we  had  supreme  confidence  in  our  own  ability. 
That  confidence,  rudely  shaken  in  the  dispensary,  where 
theories  are  put  into  practice — and  perhaps  just  as  often, 
aren't.  There  the  new  patient  is  assigned  to  two  students 
for  a  complete  history  of  his  case,  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
[Continued  on  Page  Twenty-nine] 


THE  CLINIC 
"Here  from  a  seeming  jumble  of 
eyes,  ears,  throats,  men,  women, 
small  boys  and  girls,  and  tubercu- 
lars,  comes  a  fairly  coherent  idea  of 
diagnosis  and  therapy." 
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And  NOW. 


•      • 


^y  John  I.  Dugan 


a  TlCTION  TOLL 


THIS  is  the  year  of 
the  decennial  cen- 
sus of  the  United 
States.  Everything  from 
the  color  of  your  eyes  to 
the  volume  of  your  radio 
set  was  noted  by  the  in- 
quiring government.  It  is, 
therefore,  timely  that  we 
hold  a  little  "census"  of 
our  own.  The  publica- 
tions dispensing  short 
stories  have  been  selected 
as  the  subject  of  our 
count.  Millions  read  the 
national  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines,  but 
not  one  or  two  could  tell 
you,  with  any  degree  of 
conviction,  just  what  these 
yarns  were  all  about. 
Therefore,  we  have  decid- 
ed to  hold  a  census  on  the 
plots  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  current  popular 
fiction.  The  magazines 
chosen  do  not  include  the 
whole  number  of  journals, 


MARCH,  1930 

Per  Cent .. 

American 

Delineator 

Home 
Journal  .... 

Harpers  ... 
Atlantic 

Colliers  ... 

S.  E. 
Post 

Number  Stories 

36       21         2         2         7         4         6       78% 

Men  Authors 

29       19       ....         2         2         2         3       73% 
7         2         2       ....         5         2         3       27% 

Women  Authors 

Metropolitan  Scenes 

Rural  Scenes 

Foreign  Scenes 

11        15       ....         13         2         2       43% 
15         5         1                   2       ....         3       33% 
10         1          1          1         2         2         1       24% 

Historical 

6         3                                       11       14% 

29       18         2         2         7         3         5       84!/2% 
1       --       --       - 154% 

Present  Time 

Future  Time 

Male  Character 

Female  Character 

Miscellaneous  Characters 

112       52         7         6       20         9       14       61% 
71       23         3         2       14       11       10       36% 

5         3       ....       ....         1       ....         2         3% 

Crime  and  Mystery 

Business 

Love 

Marriage 

Miscellaneous 

War 

Adventure 

Society.... . 

Western 

Movie 

Sea 

Sport 

2  9                                       1                 15% 
9         1       ....       .... 13% 

6         1                    1                    1       ....       12% 
11                             3         12       10'/2% 
1         3                             2       ....         1         9'/2% 

3  1          1       ....         1       ....         8% 

4  ...         1       ....         1       ....       ....         8% 

3                                        1                    1         6% 

1  3       ....       .... 1         6% 

2  3       .... ....       ....         6% 

2       ....       ....       ....       ....       ....         1         3>/2% 

2         ..        ...       ....       ....       ....       ....         2I/2% 

*Love  Element 

22       12                   15         2         4       58% 

First  Person 

Second   Person — 

8       25         1         1       ....       ....         1       21% 

28       16         1         1         7         4         5       79% 

Happy 

Tragic     

34       18         2         1         6         4         5       92% 
2         3                   11                             8% 

*  Includes  all  having  Love  either  as  main  or  supplementary  theme. 

We  cannot  pass  to  the 
statistics'of  this  little  "cen- 
sus" without  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  stories  encoun- 
tered in  the  enumeration. 
The  first  is  the  story  by 
Dr.  L.  V.  Jacks,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "Dark 
Surprise."  This  is  a  tale 
of  "rum  running,"  "rac- 
keteering," and  cards, 
which  is  entertaining  to 
the  last  line.  The  second 
is  one  by  John  Gales- 
wcrthy,  in  which  the  tal- 
ented English  author  adds 
another  episode  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  now  famous 
Forsythe  family.  The  last 
is  a  reprint  of  Edgar  Al- 
len Poe's  "Marie  Roget," 
in  which  a  contemporary 
journalist  supplies  addi- 
tional information  about 
the  murder  of  the  little 
New  York  cigarette  girl. 

Mr.    E.    W.    Howe    in 


but  they  do  represent  a  fairly  accurate  cross  section  of  the  Plain  People,  says:     "You  may  talk  all  you  please  about 

field  of  "light  literature."  patriotism  and  religion,  but  a  right  good  love  affair  moves 

In  addition  to  the  amusement  or  benefit  which  might  be  a  man  more  than  anything  else."    We  must  agree  with  Mr. 

derived   from  a  compilation  of  short  story  statistics,   we  Howe.    We  must  also  partly  agree  with  Mr.  Kipling,  when 

thought  that  a  little  something  more  might  be  gleaned.  This  he  says: 


type  of  "light  literature"  is  resorted  to  chiefly  to  ecape  bore- 
dom, forget  cares,  or  for  sheer  amusement.  The  reader  is 
guided  in  his  choice  just  as  he  is  guided  in  his  selection  of 
things  in  life,  by  that  which  is  most  attractive.     The  pub- 


"Two  things  greater  than  all  things  are. 
The  first  is  Love,  and  the  second  War", 

for  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  tales 

lishers,  and  in  turn  the  authors,  must  follow  the  demands  of  were  interwoven  with  threads  of  rosy  romance,  demonstart- 

the  reading  public.    We  think  that  the  stories  most  popular  ing  that  Mr.  Man  is  still  a  trifle  interested  in  Eve  and  vice 

with  the  reader  will  be  the  type  most  prevalent  in  the  maga-  versa.    War,  however,  is  not  the  popular  institution  in  this 

zines.    The  heroes  should  represent  that  kind  of  life  which  day  as  it  was  in  the  heyday  of  Mr.  Kipling's  career  for  it  has 

the  reader  considers  the  most  attractive,  consequently  the  fallen  to  sixth  place  in  popular  favor.     A  paltry  eight  per 

contents  of  the  short  stories  should  reveal  Mr.  Average  cent  of  the  yarns  were  set  to  the  staccato  strains  of  gun  fire, 

man's  conception  of  an  ideal  state  of  affairs.    In  other  words  Of  course  the  sixty  per  cent  dealing  with  love  were  not  all 

the  figures  of  this  survey  should  represent  in  mathematical  pure  love  stories,  romance  furnishing  only  the  orchestral 

terms  the  relative  desirability  of  the  various  phases  of  life.  [Continued  on  Page  Twetity-eight^ 
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FORE  ! 


'By  George  E.  O'Malley 


ni 


Ignorance    of    the   Law    cDoes    ^JSlpt    Excuse 

Sven  the  (Jolfer  If  He  ''Plays  His  Qame 

Carelessly 


J+ 


GOLFERS,  beware!     It  probably  never  has  occurred  Then  it  becomes  important  for  him  to  know  the  extent  of 

to  the  average  addict  of  our  great  national  pastime  his  duties  toward  the  prevention  of  injuries,  or  in  case  the 

that  he  might  be  subjected  to  civil  liability,  while  reader  was  hit,  what  rights  he  has  as  the  injured  party, 

playing  a  peaceful  game  of  "pasture  pool."     Such  is  the  There  are   many  provoking  situations  arising  on   golf 

fact,  however,  and  since  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  courses  upon  which  the  courts  have  never  been  asked  to 


one  it  is  well  to  consider  the  legal  aspect  of  golf 

Golf  is  a  game  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Its  invention,  we  are  told,  is  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch.  For  once, 
however,  the  Scotch  get  a  break  and  the 
evidence,  in  so  far  as  the  development 
and  increasing  popularity  of  the  game  are 
concerned,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  Scotch.  Records  show  that  our  Scotch 
ancestors  played  the  game  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  since 
that  time  it  has  grown  in  popularity  not 
cnly  in  Scotland  but  throughout  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  Since  the 
late  eighties  of  the  last  century  the  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  courses  and  de- 
votees has  been  amazing.  Today  there 
are  about  fifteen  hundred  courses  in  Great 
Britain  and  more  than  five  thousand  in 


Even  denouncing  the  offending  golf 
ball  has  its  drawbacks- 


speak.  As  yet  no  one  has  recovered  for  near  heart  failure 
caused  when  a  ball  went  singing  by,  just 
missing  one's  head  by  inches.  Or,  again, 
no  one  has  been  paid  for  mere  black  and 
blue  spots  caused  when  the  ball  failed  to 
see  the  gentleman  in  front  of  it.  There 
are  those  of  pugilistic  stature  and  tem- 
perament who  might  get  a  little  personal 
satisfaction  for  the  above  affronts,  but 
this  is  quite  dangerous.  Another  way 
would  be  to  denounce  the  person  severe- 
ly, which  might  do  some  good,  but  even 
this  has  its  drawbacks,  for  an  official  may 
be  around  to  oust  you  for  profanity,  as 
happened  to  one  of  our  industrious  fresh- 
men in  the  law  school.  He  was  playing 
at  a  summer  resort  in  Iowa.  A  small  lake 
was  the  obstacle.  When  the  ninth  ball 
failed  to  clear  the  waters  he  could  no 


the  United  States  where  the  little  white  ball  is  followed  by  longer  restrain  himself.     The  young  man's  next  move  was 

millions.  toward  the  club  house,  escorted  by  the  officer  of  the  day. 

A  few  years  ago  the  game  of  golf  was  restricted  to  the  However,  we  are  not  concerned  with  such  trifles  but  rather 

scattered  private  courses  throughout  the  country,  but  today  with  the  more  serious  situations  dealing  with  the  golfer's 

every  city  of  any  size  has  its  Municipal  Links  upon  which  liability. 

plain  John  Doe  may  play  for  a  nominal  fee.  When  the  Golfers  need  not  be  ultra  careful  so  as  to  take  the  pleas- 
game  was  restricted  to  the  exclusive  clubs,  the  question  of  ure  out  of  the  game.  It  is  not  every  injury  on  the  golf 
legal  liability  of  the  participants  was  not  important,  because  course  that  the  golfer  is  liable  for.  The  poor  golfer  as 
ordinarily  the  players  were  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  in-  well  as  the  expert  can  feel  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  course  as 
juries  incurred.  But  today  when  the  man  of  moderate  long  as  he  follows  the  rules  of  the  game.  Everyone  does 
means  may  play,  conditions  are  different  and  it  becomes  im-  not  have  to  be  a  Bobby  Jones  and  have  perfect  control  of 
pcrtant  that  she  should  not  suffer  any  loss  through  the  care-  his  drives,  for  the  Edinburgh  Sheriff's  Court  in  Scotland 
lesness  of  another.  decided  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  hitting  the  plaintiff 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the  game  of  golf,  the  number  with  a  golf  ball  which  he  had  sliced,  the  plaintiff  not  having 

of  suits  for  personal  injuries  sustained  on  golf  courses  is  been  in  the  general  direction  of  the  drive, 

surprisingly  small.     The  lack  of  litigation  probably  is  due  In  England  an  unfortunate  player  was  forced  to  see  a 

to  the  sportsmanship  prevailing  between  or  among  the  par-  dentist  in  order  to  be  put  back  in  shape  after  the  defendant's 

ticipants  of  the  game.     It  might  be  the  reader's  luck,  how-  drive.    The  injured  party  sought  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble 

ever,  to  bounce  a  ball  off  the  head  of  some  fellow  who  can-  and  the  case  was  tried  at  the  Stoke-on-Trent  County  Court, 

not  appreciate   this  sportsmanship  theory,   and  again   the  The  judge  evidently  was  Scotch  because  he  failed  to  allow 

reader  might  hit  one  of  those  proverbial  easy-money  seekers.  [Continued  on  Page  Twenty-nine] 
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(ouuinners  of  Gioontests 


"A  Trust"  by  Raymond  Finnegan 
is  the  winner  of  the  Shadows  short- 
story  contest.  It  appeared  in  the 
October  issue.  Mr.  Newbranch,  con- 
test judge,  in  commenting  on  the 
story,  stated  that  the  vividness  of 
plot  was  the  reason  for  its  selection. 
Finnegan  is  a  sophomore  in  the  Com- 
merce college.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  fine  short-stories,  several  of 
which  were  published  in  Shadows 
last  year.  Finnegan  was  awarded  first 
prize,  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  at 
the  Contributors'  dinner,  last  night. 

Cecil  R.  Steels  won  both  second 
and  third  places  with  "This  Thing 
Failure"  and  "Opened  by  Mistake." 
"This  Thing  Failure"  appears  in  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Newbranch's  letter  follows: 

"I  have  read  carefully  the  short- 
stories  submitted  to  me,  entered  in 


Photo  by  Matsuo 

Raymond  Finnegan 


the  Creighton  University  contest, 
and  have  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
amongst  them  in  the  order  of  merit. 

"Taking  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, matter,  manner  and  structure, 
as  well  as  the  impression  left  several 
days  after  reading,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  story  "A  Trust"  is  entitled 
to  first  place.  I  would  place  "This 
Thing  Failure"  second,  and  "Opened 
By  Mistake"  third — and  then  am  not 
quite  sure  but  that  the  last  should  be 
first.  However,  I  enter  my  decision 
in  the  order  given. 

"May  I  tender  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  writers  of  others 
almost  equally  excellent,  and  to  the 
University,  on  the  fine  literary  qual- 
ity of  the  work  there  produced — evi- 
dence of  which  I  have  frequently 
noted  in  Shadows." 

H.  E.  Newbranch 


G>^9 


e^re) 


Duchesne  College 
carried  off  the  major 
honors  in  the  poetry 
contest.  Miss  Virginia 
Cooper  and  Miss 
Mary-  Madedeline 
Lanphier  won  both 
first  and  second  places 
with  their  poems  "Val- 
entine" and  "Fantasy" 
Frank  E.  Pellegrin, 
editor  of  the  Creigh- 
tonian,  upheld  the  rep- 
utation of  Creighton 
by  winning  third  place 
with  "Shadows."  Miss  Cooper  will  be  graduated  from 
Duchesne  in  June.  She  is  the  author  of  many  of  the 
finest  poems  which  have  appeared  in  Shadows  during 
the  past  year. 

Miss  Lanphier  is  a  junior  at  Duchesne.  She  is  an 
associate  editor  of  Shadows,  having  served  since  No- 
vember as  poetry  editor.  The  frontispiece  of  this  issue 
is  her  work. 


Mary-Madeleine 
Lanphier 


Virginia  Cooper 

Photos  by  Matsuo 


Miss  Replier  says  of 
the  poetry: 

"I  have  read  the  en- 
closed poems  three 
times.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  do  so  because 
they  are  all  so  full  of 
promise.  In  judging  of 
their  merits  I  have  laid 
stress  on  their  tech- 
nique. Poetry  is  an 
artifical  thing.  Its  deli- 
cate and  dfficult  metres 
must  rank  above  mere 
loosely  constructed 
verse.  The  best  is,  I  think,  Virginia  Cooper's  "Valen- 
tine"— a  very  successful  effort.  There  are  others  of 
merit.  "Fantasy"  by  Mary-Madeleine  Lanphier  shows 
the  quality  of  imagination,  and  "Thrift"  by  the  same 
writer  is  neatly  turned.  So  is  "Regret"  by  Virginia 
Cooper.  "Shadows"  by  Frank  E.  Pelligrin,  expresses 
a  powerful  sense  of  horror." 

Agnes  Repplier 


Frank  E. 
Pellegrin 
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•  •  EDITORIAL  •  • 


On  the  cover  of  the  May  issue  of  Shadows  you  will  find 
the  portraits  of  ten  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  year. 
These  men  and  women  were  selected  by  the  deans,  regents, 
and  directors  of  their  schools  and  colleges  as  outstanding 
in  their  groups. 

The  Miss  Lucille  McGrath  is  president  of  the  senior 

Qover  class  at  Duchesne.  She  has  the  distinction  of  the 
longest  attendance  at  that  school,  having  gone 
through  the  grades,  high  school,  and  college  there. 

Miss  Esther  O'Donnell  is  Prefect  of  the  Sodality  at  St. 
Catherine's  hospital. 

Dr.  Lenora  Greteman  is  the  only  feminine  member  of  the 
graduating  class  in  medicine.  For  six  years  she  has  asked 
no  favors,  and  has  alv/ays  stood  high  scholastically.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  been  a  Princess  at  the  Junior- 
Senior  Prom. 

Miss  Lucille  Petersen  is  president  of  the  graduating  class 
of  nurses  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  Her  scholastic  standing 
is  very  high. 

Miss  Margaret  Foral  was  chosen  for  her  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  the  College  of  Saint  Mary  and  for  the  active  part 
she  has  taken  in  school  affairs.  As  Shadows  goes  to  press 
news  comes  that  Miss  Foral  has  been  chosen  queen  of  the 
May. 

Dr.  Leo  Ripp  is  the  leader  of  his  class  in  dentistry. 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  P.  Higgins  is  president  of  the  senior  class 
in  the  Arts  college.  He  is  acknowledged,  in  addition,  as 
Creighton's  star  humorist. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Rettenmaier  is  a  varsity  football  player  and 
the  leader  of  his  pharmacy  class. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Krell,  orator,  actor  and  lawyer,  was  chosen 
as  most  representative  of  his  class.  He  is  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  Hilltop. 

Mr.  Jerry  Gales  is  an  athlete  and  the  scholastic  leader  of 
his  class  in  Commerce. 

Shadows  has  attempted,  by  means  of  its  cover,  to  de- 
liver a  tribute  to  these  students  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  Creighton  during  the  past  years.  In  all  sincerity  it 
hopes  that  the  leaders  of  future  classes  will  measure  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  these  men  and  women. 

^      >K      >K 

The  design  on  the  cover  is  the  one  that  received  the  high- 
est vote  in  a  spirited  contest  in  which  five  hundred  students 
participated.  The  design  by  Wayne  O'Donnell,  a  full  page 
conception  of  the  development  of  the  future  Creighton,  re- 
ceived second  place,  and  the  design  by  Margaret  Timlin, 
likewise  a  full  page,  binding  the  different  corporate  colleges 
and  hospitals  with  Creighton  University  by  means  of  a  key- 
stone, was  awarded  third  place. 


Shadows  congratulates  Joseph  O'Connor,  newly  elected 
junior  member  of  the  Students  Union  Board  and  editor  of 
the  1930  Blue-jay. 

The  Both  the  Bluejay  and  Joe's  election  attest  to 

cBlue]ay  his  fitness  and  popularity.  As  editor  of  the 
year-book,  Joe's  handling  of  the  situation  was 
unique  and  unusual  in  that  he  left  little  to  chance.  He  per- 
sonally supervised  the  major  part  of  the  work.  He  himself 
posed  all  group  pictures,  presided  at  periodic  meetings  of 
staff  members  and  checked  all  copy. 

The  beauty  and  size  of  the  book  give  ample  proof  of  his 
work. 

Putting  out  an  annual  is  done  every  year  in  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  but  to  put  it  out  with  as  much  genuine 
goodwill  and  whole-hearted  friendship  with  staff  members 
with  which  Joe  O'Connor  accomplished  it,  shows  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  making  of  friends  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  when  he  takes  his  place  on  the  Union 
Board  next  fall,  and  again  in  that  not  so  distant  time  when 
he  becomes  a  full  fledged  M.  D. 

SjC  3fC  3jC 

farewell,  Shadows  bids  a  reluctant  farewell  to  some 

Godspeed!  cf  its  contributors  with  this  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine. It  is  proud  to  have  articles  and  verses 
in  the  Graduation  number  from  those  who  have  spent  them- 
selves in  helping  to  make  the  magazine  improve  with  each 
issue.  Besides  the  distinction  that  comes  from  winning  the 
high  praise  (and  incidentally  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece)  of 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  Miss  Virginia  Cooper  has  earned  a 
name  for  herself  as  a  poetaster  of  some  ability.  The  soon- 
to-be  Doctor  Shaughnessy,  former  editor  of  Shadows, 
found  time  between  thesis  writing  and  cramming  for  state 
board  exams,  to  contribute,  not  without  some  cajoling,  a 
whimsical  survey  of  his  chosen  profession  of  medicine.  His 
fine  work  as  editor  of  the  magazine  should  not  be  passed 
ever  without  a  passing  mention.  It  was  due  to  his  fine  cour- 
age and  uncompromising  attitude  that  the  magazine  was 
started  on  a  career  that  has  met  with  some  success. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  younger  students,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  these  and  other  graduate  friends  of  Shadows, 
will  help  to  maintain  the  motto  adopted  of  constantly  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  magazine,  for  "the  best  is  yet  to  be." 

With  this  issue  Shadows  bids  farewell  and  Godspeed  to 
ether  writers  who  have  served  the  magazine  faithfully, 
some  for  a  year  or  two,  and  others  for  five  and  six  years.  We 
hope  that  they,  looking  back  over  the  past,  will  not  have 
regrets  at  the  time  they  have  spent  improving  their  time  by 
writing  for  Shadows. 
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The  BELLS  of 


tyy  John  Neruda 

Translated  from  the  Czech 
Tty  Charles  F.  Burda 


Loretto  Tower 


"The  Loretto  tower,  with  its  many  bells,  stands  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  This  story  was  written  by 
John  Neruda,  Bohemian  novelist,  poet,  and  journalist, 
who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century." 


IT  was  several  hundred  years  ago,  or  perhaps  longer, 
when  there  lived  in  the  then  "modern"  world  a  poor  wid- 
ow; she  was  hard-working  and  thrifty,  but  what  good 
was  this  to  her,  since  she  had  an  exceed- 
ingly large  number  of  children  to  care 


for!   ...  As  everyone  knows,  the  Loretto 


^Ts 


tower  has  many  bells;  and  the  widow  had 

exactly   that   many   children,    whom   she 

called  the  "Loretto  Bells."    At  that  time 

the  chimes  in  the  tower  did  not  play  songs 

but  only  rang  to  divide  the  days;  the  large 

bells  ringing  every  hour  and  the  small 

bells    every    quarter   of   an    hour.     The 

widow  said  that  it  was  the  same  at  home 

with  her  children,  because  the  larger  ones 

could   always  wait,   but  the   small   ones 

wanted  something  quite  often.  .  .     The 

only  treasure  the  poor  widow  possessed 

was  a  string  of  silver  coins,  and  in  fact 

she  again  had  just  as  many  children  as 

she  had  silver  coins.     She  had  received  the  money  from  a 

wealthy  godmother  and  for  the  remembrance  of  her  brood 

she  saved  one  shiny  coin  for  each  child. 

Now,  a  contagious  disease  ravished  Prague.  It  raged 
only  among  the  poor.  The  lower  classes  were  therefore 
soon  in  despair  and  claimed  that  the  wealthy  people  had 
prepared  this  frightful  scourge  with  a  dangerous  poison 
so  that  it  would  rapidly  exterminate  the  humble  folk. 

Finally  the  plague  affected  the  widow's  family.  The 
oldest  boy  became  ill.  The  dear  mother  was  almost  in 
despair,  for  she  loved  the  children  all  alike  and  hoped  that 
their  number  would  not  decrease  until  they  reached  old 
age.  She  could  not  afford  to  call  for  a  doctor,  and  knew 
that  they  all  would  be  seriously  affected  before  anyone 
could  come  and  help  them.  The  sick  child  could  not  en- 
dure the  disease  for  two  hours  and  within  a  short  time  he 
was  ready  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  yonder  world.  The  un- 
fortunate mother  saw  that  he  was  beyond  hope  now,  and 
so  she  took  out  the  string  of  silver  coins,  removed  the  larg- 
est, and  went  to  the  tower  of  Loretto.  In  a  short  while  the 
largest  bell  in  Loretto  sounded;  just  then  the  child  expired 
— the  ringing  was  his  knell. 


5  /<-* 


At  that  time  the  burial  wagons  traveled  all  day  through 
the  city,  picking  up  the  dead;  and  when  the  wagons  were 
filled,  they  hauled  the  bodies  to  the  graves  in  the  cemetery. 
The  next  day,  after  the  death  of  the  child,  the  pitiful  widow 
followed  the  funeral  wagon  to  the  cemetery  in  order  that  she 
might  know  where  the  child  was  going  to  rest. 

However,  when  she  arrived  home,  she  found  that  another 
child,  a  most  charming  blonde  small  girl,  was  afflicted  by  the 
disease  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fever 
made  her  look  like  a  red  rose.  .  .  In  hard- 
ly two  hours,  the  mother  again  walked 
with  another  coin  to  the  tower  of  Loretto. 
It  went  on  this  way  every  day.    A  coin 
was  taken  to  the  Loretto  tower,  and  a 
smaller  and  smaller  bell  chimed  each  day. 
The  mother's  senses  were  dulled  with' 
despair  and   she   weakened   very  much; 
walking  behind  the  burial  wagon  and  re- 
turning home  from  the  cemetery  in  sad- 
ness, in  order  that  she  could  serve  her  de- 
parted children.    Finally,  the  disease  put 
to  death  the  smallest  child,  who  could 
hardly  talk.     When  the  smallest  bell  of 
Loretto  sounded,  the  poor  widow  thought 
that  her  heart  would  break. 
After  having  accompanied  her  last  child  to  the  cemetery, 
and  returning  home,  she  felt  that  the  severe  disease  was  now 
overcoming  her.  .  .     She  lay  dying  on  the  bed. 

Here  was  the  mother  prostrate  in  a  pitiful  condition,  with 
help  coming  from  nowhere;  there  was  not  even  anyone  to 
hand  her  a  glass  of  water.  Her  only  consolation  was  that 
she  would  not  survive  longer  than  her  beloved  children. 

An  unbearable  fever  burned  in  her  entire  body.  Finally 
she  felt  a  mysterious  faintness  passing  through  her  and 
realized  that  member  after  member  was  dying  off. 

"Oh,  my  dear  children,"  she  groaned  to  herself,  "I  at- 
tended to  you,  but  no  one  will  attend  me.  I  gave  you  the 
death  bell,  who  will  give  that  to  me!" 

She  scarcely  finished  talking  when  all  the  bells  of  Loretto 
resounded  and  chimed,  gradually  stronger  and  stronger,  har- 
monizing in  a  beautiful  and  melancholy  song,  just  as  though 
the  angels  themselves  were  singing. 

"Souls  of  my  children!"  sighed  the  dying  mother,  as  her 

life  departed.  .  . 

*     *     * 

Ever  since,  the  bells  of  the  Loretto  tower  have  been  ring- 
ing beautifully. 
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In  Traise  of  the  Great 
£M  athematician 

As  mad  to  measure  life  by  rule 
As  put  the  butterfly  to  school. 

There  are  no  geometric  lines 

To  map  the  mystery  life  confines. 

So  blind  the  mission  we  pursue, 

We  scarcely  know  when  we  are  through. 

But  this  is  certain,  in  the  end, 
The  farthest  fibers  meet  and  blend. 


The  miracles  must  ever  be 
The  oneness  of  eternity. 


Virginia  Cooper 


H5      ^      ^ 


In  ■SMemoriam 


Now  that  winter  snows  have  fled 

And  blushing  spring  has  turned  your  head. 

Tell  me  as  Time  chokes  the  past 

Have  you  forgotten? 

Forgotten?    Ah,  not  for  a  day 
Can  I  forget.    And  when  the  self -same  way 
I  tread  alone  and  watch  the  bright  lights  play 
As  on  that  night,  they  taunt  my  nothingness 
And  mock  an  earthly  power  that  can't  redress 
Bleak,  utter  loneliness. 

Charlotte  Brannen 


It  oAvaileth  ^ot 

Prune  thou  thy  deeds;  thy  works  control 
Thine  actions  day  by  day. 
If  thou  would st  strive  to  reach  thy  goal. 
Strive  thou  to  labor — not  delay. 

Yet  oft  the  task  that  thou  must  do 

Compels  thee  e'en  to  shrink 

From  duty;  nay,  not  so  but  through 

The  shadow  of  thy  mind — thou  needs  must 

Think! 

Dorothy  Schneider 


f^eglected  lieauty 

I've  always  thought  of  beauty  as  a  vast 
And  lonely  thing,  a  loveliness  that  might 
In  its  own  depth  stay  hid;  and  I  am  right 
Once  more,  as  I've  been  often  in  the  past. 
From  a  red  moon  that  rises  steadily 
Motionless  flames  are  piercing  cloud  and  night. 
Revealing,  like  an  X-ray,  to  the  sight 
Magic  that  eyes  had  never  dreamed  to  see. 

This  is  a  night  for  lovers  to  drink  in; 
Yet  of  the  many  who  have  passed  this  way, 
Not  two  looked  up  while  hurrying  to  a  show 
To  leave  without  what  never  was  within. 
Still  beauty  holds  here  unattended  play, 
Nor  seems  to  care  who  pass  and  do  not  know. 


Chris  Pulos 


Seel 


uston 


Alone  at  dusk  I  sit  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

To  me  the  world  reposes  in  its  coffin  bed. 

And  I  am  left  alone,  alone — all  else  has  fled 

Except  the  wind's  low  requiem  of  its  doom. 

Alone  to  be  the  master  of  my  dreams,  to  see 

Again  that  stubborn  wisp  of  hair,  that  meaning  glance, 

Those  eyes  that  find  in  mine  a  new-born  chance 

To  win.   And  grieving  thus  for  things  that  cannot  be, 

A  misty  film  blurs  the  longed-for  face 

Until  it  fades  and  passes  into  space, 

And  as  1  sigh,  I  hear  my  pleasure  fee — 

The  wind's  low  cackled  laugh  of  mockery. 

Charlotte  Brannen 
^¥      %      ^¥ 

"Dusk 

Her  feet  across  the  dewy  vales 

.   Are  lighter  than  blown  thistledown 
Upon  her  brow  appears  one  star, 

Her  glory  and  her  great  renown. 
Bearing  a  gentle  touch  of  love, 

How  soothing  to  the  mind  she  seems 
And  troubled  hearts  find  solace  in 

Her  peaceful  gift  of  tranquil  dreams. 
Dorothy  Schneider 
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Lines 


Woe  for  the  moods  of  men  of  evil  mind, 
Unwed  to  tender  sobs  in  ambush  spent — 

Sluggards  to  this  murderous  kin,  we  find 
Shaped  from  chaos  of  time  and  space  to  shed 

From  burning  eyes  the  stream  of  bitter  tears — 
Woe!    Woe  to  them  writhing  in  their  fears. 


In  the  bosom  of  the  elements  concur 
Those  of  earth  enshrined  to  mutability; 

With  them  the  hurried  race,  fully  ready  to  demur 
In  obloquy  checking  fond  contemplation, 

Scruple  o'er  words  and  deeds  and  feign  strife — 
They  the  unfortunate  servile  mist  of  life. 

in 
Mundane  bion  I,  yet  myself  to  meet 

In  the  silent  psalms  of  death  remembered — 
Great  God!  might  I  not  yearn  for  other  fate 

As  Sophocles  sometime  pondered  by  the  sea, 
"Mans  happiest  fortune  is  not  to  be." 

Joseph  Myles  Nolan 

*  >K      * 

Unheralded 

Not  like  a  blinding  rush  of  light, 
Thy  presence  came  to  me; 
But  like  the  dawn  that  slowly  wakes 
To  white  intensity. 

Not  like  the  bursting  of  a  dam 
With  waters  tumbling  down, 
But  like  the  muted  fall  of  rain, 
Enveloping  a  town. 

So  much  have  I  loved  quiet  things, 
That  I  must  needs  rejoice 
That  there  should  be  no  cymbals  in 
The  sounding  of  thy  voice. 

Virgina  Cooper 

*  *      =1= 

oA  Thought  in  the  Springtime 

I  know  a  place  where  I  may  go 

And  hide  myself  therein; 
Sometimes  a  room  within  a  house, 

Sometimes  a  leafy  thicket  thin. 

Of  a  frail  flower  by  a  wall, 

Pink-petaled  in  the  clod, 
Where,  wrapped  in  loveliness,  I  keep, 

And  hear  god  call  to  god. 

For  loveliness  is  not  in  size  or  shape; 

A  rose  may  shelter  me — 
(One  in  need  of  God-like  things) , 

Or  a  tower  by  the  sea. 

Donald  Paul  White 


Portrait  by  Request 

(For  H.  F.) 

The  jaunty  angle  of  his  hat  betrays 

The  motif  of  the  man:  a  certain  flair 

For  mirth  that  will  not  be  subdued.    His  ways 

And  walk  have  an  assured  and  swagger  air 

Suggestive  of  a  small  boy  on  parade 

And  showing  off, — with  all  a  boys  sly  fun, 

His  teasing  impudence  that  apes  the  staid 

And  stern  in  mockery.    Not  Pan,  but  one 

Who  heeds  his  pipes — a  satyr  by  a  pool, 

Grimacing  at  himself,  or  chasing  glee 

And  flattered  nymphs  with  sad  leer.    In  cool 

Disdain  they  are  released  when  caught;  he  smiles, 

Becomes  the  elegant;  amusedly 

An  eyebrow  quirks  at  woman's  futile  wiles. 

M.  M.  L. 


Taint   What   You   Will 

Paint  what  you  will,  the  shadows  have  an  Art 
Transcending  brush  and  futile  color  pot, 
That  weaves  a  tapestry  when  there  is  not 
A  thread  of  gold  in  any  human  heart. 
The  shadows  find  a  wooded  glen  apart 
And  paint  in  cool  seclusion,  while  the  hot 
And  tepid  world  about  the  mystic  spot 
Flocks  to  a  painted  splash,  to  stare  and  start. 

The  long-haired,  green-frocked  modern  hurls  his  lines 
In  pained,  gyrating  whorls  upon  the  next, 
And  screams  for  what  he  never  sought  to  find. 
But  shadows,  groping  dimly  in  the  Pines 
Can  fashion  endless  epics,  and  their  text 
Is:    "Art  is  shadows  God  has  left  behind." 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin 
^      ^      ^ 

broken  Spring  Flowers 

The  flashy  tulip's  stem  is  broken 
And  o'er  the  ground  is  scattered 
Its  gorgeous  petals,  one  by  one, 
In  vivid  scarlet  splashes. 

Your  broken  stem  is  like  the  youth, 
His  life  cut  off  so  sudden; 
Your  scattered  petals  but  the  hopes 
That  bloom  when  life  is  budding. 

Your  death's  not  like  the  summers  rose 
Which  fades  without  a  sigh; 
Nor  is  broken  youth  like  the  aged  old  man 
— Satisfied  to  die. 

Margaret  Timlin 
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MARIE  CHAPDELAINE 

Hemon 

A  book  that  reveals  in  quiet  terms  the  simple  life  of  the 
French-Canadian  people  is  perhaps  the  best  terms  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  novel.  The  author,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and 
schooling,  who  later  migrates  to  America  falls  into  the  spirit 
of  the  people  by  his  writing  of  this  true  story  of  the  Chap- 
delaine  family. 

From  the  weekly  gathering  on  Sunday  at  the  village 
church,  to  the  tragedy  that  creeps  into  the  life  of  the  young 
heroine  of  the  story,  the  reader  is  brought  very  close  to  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  these  simple  God-fearing  folk. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  trueness  of  the  story  that  tugs  at  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  but  nevertheless  it  portrays  most  vividly 
just  what  occurs  in  a  northern  home.  The  cycles  of  activi- 
ties are  dealt  with  most  interestingly  and  with  sympathy. 
The  harvest  time,  the  berry  hunts  and  the  long  inactive 
winter  when  little  happens  besides  the  evening  prayers,  come 
to  the  reader  in  a  trueness  that  is  the  author's  own. 

The  theme  of  the  story,  which  deals  with  the  life  and 
struggles  of  the  heroine  is  not  startling  in  occurrences  but 
so  vivid  in  portrayal  of  human  life.  One  is  held  in  suspense 
with  Marie  as  she  tells  her  Rosary  for  relief  of  her  lover 
and  is  plunged  into  despair  when  his  fate  is  learned. 

After  reading  the  story  a  fine  clean  impression  is  marked 
indelibly  upon  the  mind,  rivaling  the  crisp  pine  perfumed 
air  of  the  northern  spruce.  For  authenticness  and  true  pleas- 
ure it  is  highly  commendable.  J.  M. 

^t        >jc        >-C 

"THE  EMBEZZLERS" 

cBy  Valentine  Kataev 

The  Embezzlers  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  expect  to 
come  out  of  Russia,  nor  even  to  get  into  Russia.  Such 
pointed  ridicule  of  the  Soviet  system  has  heretofore  been 


thought  taboo.  The  story,  a  unique  one,  moves  with  almost 
farcial  quickness,  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  in  any  force. 
It  describes  two  minor  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow  as  they  reel 
through  a  typical  Russian  open-handed  spree.  It  is  a  novel 
of  adventures,  of  singularly  sordid  and  depressing  adven- 
tures; but  also  of  humanity  in  Russia,  in  the  Russia  that  is 
becoming  human  again.  M.  K. 


*     * 


"THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  CURRENT 
LITERATURE" 

^y  George  M.  Sbuster 

This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Shuster's,  small  in  size  but  great 
in  content,  furnishes  a  clearly  defined  background  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Church,  not  only  to  current  literature  but  to 
that  entire  field  of  art  in  general. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
moral  requirements  in  literature  as  laid  down  by  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present,  and  emphasize  the  in- 
fluences which  Catholic  writers  inherited  from  the  past. 

In  speaking  of  the  "Roman  Index  of  Forbidden  Books," 
which  is  discussed  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author  says: 
"The  word  'Index'  is  usually  taken  to  mean  the  list  of  books 
which  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  read,  but  it  really  desig- 
nates a  general  law  applying  to  the  whole  domain  of  printed 
literature.  One  may  describe  it  as  a  series  of  rules  of  quar- 
antine applicable  to  publications  which  seek  to  enter  Catho- 
lic intellectual  territory."  Then  follows  a  lucid  explanation 
of  this  subject  which  is  often  misunderstood  by  Catholics 
themselves. 

Professor  Shuster  reserves  for  his  "grand  finale"  in  the 
last  two  chapters  the  actual  discussion  of  contemporary 
Catholic  literary  productions  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope and  briefly  characterizes  our  outstanding  writers  since 
1870.  Though  he  calls  it  but  a  bird's-eye  of  the  situation, 
it  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Contemporary 
Renaissance.  L.  M.  R. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


'  I  s  HE  spontaneous  smile  which  is  found  in  the 
■*■  personality  of  Bernadine  Myrtle  O'Rourke,  and 
which  has  for  its  background  a  cheerful  friendly 
air  and  a  marked  degree  of  enthusiasm,  automati- 
cally nominated  its  owner  to  a  place  in  the  Campus 
Spotlight. 

When  Miss  O'Rourke  came  to  Creighton  in  1927 
it  was  her  ambition  to  some  day  be  a  graduate  of 
the  Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy.  She  will  realize  that 
ambition  in  June.  Her  efforts,  however,  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  classroom  alone  as  may  be  noted  by  the  promi- 
nent part  she  has  taken  in  the  various  fields  of  extra-curri- 
cular activity. 

In  her  junior  year  she  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary  of  her  class.  She  was  decidedly  instrumental  in  the 
planning  of  the  activities  for  Pharmacy  Day.  Aside  from 
that  she  found  time  to  take  part  in  the  functions  of  the 
Catholic  Girls'  Sodality,  an  organization  of  which  she  was 
a  member  at  that  time.  She  is  an  active  member  of  Lambda 
Kappa  Sigma  sorority.     Products  of  her  pen  may  be  found 


in  a  last  year's  issue  of  Shadows  and  in  the  papers 
she  has  written  for  her  sorority. 

Miss  O'Rourke's  charm  and  personality  resulted 
in  her  being  selected  by  the  Union  Board  of  Gover- 
nors to  serve  as  a  princess  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Junior-Senior  Prom  for  the  past  two  years.  She  is 
athletically  inclined  and  is  entered  in  the  tennis 
tournament  and  in  the  golf  tournament  which  will 
be  conducted  on  the  annual  Pharmacy  Day.  Her  athletic 
ability  began  to  manifest  itself  early  in  her  high  school 
career  as  may  be  noted  by  the  fact  that  she  was  twice  elected 
captain  of  the  basketball  team  sponsored  by  Saint  Angela's 
Academy  at  Carroll,  Iowa.  While  attending  Saint  Angela's 
Academy  she  was  a  prominent  figure  in  dramatic  produc- 
tions. Her  speed  and  accuracy  in  typing  and  shorthand  won 
for  her  the  medal  which  is  offered  annually  by  that  institu- 
tion to  the  best  typist.  After  being  graduated  from  Creigh- 
ton in  June  Miss  O'Rourke  intends  to  travel  before  entering 
her  chosen  profession.  Shadows  predicts  that  she  will  be 
successful  in  her  profession  as  she  has  been  in  her  college 
career. 


/^\NCE  again  the  Spotlight  turns  to  the  College 
^-^  of  Commerce  and  centers  upon  Raymond  Van 
Overschelde.  Mr.  Van  Overschelde  comes  to  Creigh- 
ton from  Letcher,  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  of  that  place.  The  prominent 
part  he  took  in  dramatics  and  on  the  basketball  team 
of  that  institution  made  his  high  school  career  a 
colorful  one.  Since  coming  to  Creighton  Mr.  Van  Over- 
schelde has  held  many  offices  and  has  been  among  the  lead- 
ers in  campus  affairs.  He  is  president  of  the  senior  class 
and  a  former  president  of  Kappa  Phi  Delta  fraternity,  an 
organization  of  which  he  is  also  a  former  vice  president. 
The  offices  he  has  held  throughout  his  college  career  do  not 
stop  with  those.  His  ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  vari- 
ous organizations  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  sophomore 
year  when  he  served  as  secretary  to  his  class.  In  his  junior 
year  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  junior  class. 

Other  offices  beckoned  him  and  soon  he  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  that  organization   for  two  years.     At  the  re- 


cent Pan-Hellenic  dance  he  capably  fulfilled  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  spon- 
sored the  affair.  At  present  we  find  him  busily  en- 
gaged on  the  committee  which  is  arranging  the  acti- 
vities for  the  "Last  Lap,"  the  annual  Commerce 
"Bum  Day."  His  scholastic  aptitude  plus  the  inter- 
.  est  he  has  manifested  in  collegiate  affairs  won  for 
him  membership  in  the  Creighton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Van  Overschelde 's  services  have  been  decidedly  grati- 
fying and  far-reaching.  He  has  rendered  them  to  his  class, 
to  campus  organizations  and  to  Creighton  publications.  In 
1929  he  served  as  business  manager  for  Shadows.  In  the 
same  year  we  find  him  acting  as  a  staff  member  on  the  Blue- 
Jay.  Throughout  his  college  career  he  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  various  channels  of  extra-curricular  activity. 
His  geniality  plus  the  art  of  being  able  to  adjust  himself  to 
any  occasion  or  circumstance  prompts  Shadows  to  venture 
the  statement  that  he  will  be  an  important  cog  in  the  wheel 
of  industry  after  he  is  graduated  from  the  College  or  Com- 
merce in  June. 
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MASQUE! 


z/f  Short  Story 


MRS.  Roycroft  sipped  her  coffee  and  daintily  in- 
terred a  roll  while  she  gazed  from  time  to  time 
across  the  table  to  her  husband  who  was  intently 
perusing  the  morning's  news.  Mrs.  Roycroft  was  waiting 
for  that  moment  when  her  lord  would  sit  up  with  a  jerk, 
throw  aside  the  paper  and  raise  his  cup  to  his  lips  to  drain 
the  contents  dry.  It  was  during  this  brief  period  of  time 
which  elasped  between  Mr.  Roycroft's  draining  of  his  cup 
and  finishing  of  his  toast  and  that  when  he  dashed  hurriedly 
into  his  coat  and  hat  and  out  the  front 
door,  that  his  wife  crammed  in  all 
the  expressions  of  thought  which  she 
wished  to  convey  to  him. 

Every  morning  for  the  past  six 
months  it  had  been  like  this — only 
Edith  felt  it  was  growing  worse.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  she  had  sat 
opposite  her  husband  at  breakfast 
and  watched  him  read  the  paper 
earnestly  while  slowly  masticating  a 
bite  of  toast  which  he  unconsciously 
put  into  his  mouth  at  regular  inter- 
vals. She  had  become  rather  fascin- 
ated watching  how  unconscious  all 
his  movements  seemed.  His  whole 
concentration  was  centered  upon  that 

important  news.  But  mechanically,  at  regular  intervals,  his 
right  hand  raised  the  toast  to  his  mouth,  his  teeth  clamped 
over  the  edge  in  a  firm  bite,  there  was  a  brief  struggle,  then 
the  hand  lowered  to  its  position  upon  the  table  and  the  jaws 
moved  steadily  up  and  down. 

Sometimes  she  felt  like  screaming  or  upsetting  the  table, 
anything  to  stop  the  mechanical  regularity  of  his  jaws  in 
motion.  But,  like  many  others,  she  never  allowed  this  sav- 
age spark  to  flame  into  any  fiery  outbreak.  Instead,  she  be- 
gan to  look  into  herself. 

It  was  not  only  at  the  breakfast  table  he  showed  himself 
so  utterly  oblivious  to  her  presence,  but  everywhere.  Espe- 
cially did  this  seem  significant  since  the  advent  of  that  per- 
fectly charming  Flo  Waters.  Jealous?  Not  exactly.  But 
hurt.  Flo  Waters  was  dashing.  She  had  "It."  All  men 
were  prey  to  her.  She  was  that  type  of  woman  who  loved 
herself  too  selfishly  to  ever  really  give  herself  to  any  other 
love.  Yet  she  was  capable  of  drawing  it  from  men;  that  or 
its  substitute — and  if  not  even  passion;  always  admiration. 
That  Dave  was  in  love  with  Flo  Waters  Edith  knew  was 
perfectly  silly.    That  he  was  fascinated  by  her,  she  felt  sure. 


^y  Lillian  Gill 


ClhflSS  GILL  has  written  a 
more  sophisticated  story 
than  usually  appears  in  Shadows, 
but  readers  will  recall  that  all  her 
stories  possess  that  quality.  Miss 
Gill,  a  Duchesne  junior,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Conflict,"  a  short-story 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue. 


An  elderly  woman,  an  old  friend  of  her  family,  had  told  her 
she  shouldn't  always  expect  Dave  to  be  the  romantic  lover 
of  their  honeymoon.  "A  man  loses  the  lover  in  the  need 
for  becoming  the  provider.  Edith  had  smiled  rather  dubi- 
ously.    She  wondered. 

Presently  she  roused  herself  from  her  thoughts  and  began 
to  smile  cheerfully.  Dave  had  reached  the  crucial  moment 
of  discarding  the  paper  and  finishing  his  coffee. 

"Dave,"  she  began,  "be  sure  to  come  home  early,  won't 
you,  dear?" 

"Huh — "  Dave  started,  registered 
half  hearted  intelligence  of  her  re- 
quest and  said  "Yeah!" 

"This  is  the  night  of  Mrs.  Sherry's 
masque  ball.  She's  giving  it  in  our 
honor,  you  know."  She  attempted  to 
stress  the  last  words  because  the  ball, 
as  well  as  a  dinner  preceding,  was 
given  to  commemorate  the  annivers- 
ary of  their  marriage.  Up  to  date, 
Dave  had  not  even  seemed  to  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  it. 

"Mother  is  giving  a  dinner  for  us." 

You'll  have  to  dress  for  that.    From 

Mother's  we  go  to  Flo's  to  dress  and 

from  there  to  Mrs.  Sherry's." 

"Oh,  yeah!"  he  grunted,  rising  and  going  for  his  coat. 

Mrs.  Roycroft  rose  also  and  followed  him.     "Think  it's 

a-lotta   rot — this   dressing   up    in   a-lotta   trick   duds!"   he 

grumbled. 

"But  it's  going  to  be  fun,  Dave.  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  it. 
Besides,  I —  I  have  a  surprise  for  you."  He  glanced  up  at 
this  and  gave  her  the  equivalent  of  an  affectionate  smile. 
But  he  was  at  the  door  by  this  time  and  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment he  planted  a  brisk  kiss  upon  her  lips  and  with  a  curt 
5  'Bye,  hon."  was  gone. 

SfC  SfS  5j£ 

Dave  stood  watching  the  dancers  in  their  gay  costumes 
and  intriguing  masques.  The  dinner  had  proven  a  success. 
Dave  had  begun  to  experience  actual  pleasure.  He  remem- 
bered the  tears  shining  in  Edith's  eyes  when  she  opened  his 
gift  and  cried:  "Dave,  how  lovely!  And  I  thought  you  had 
forgotten!" 

He  was  trying  now  to  discover  her  among  the  dancers 
swirling  by  on  Mrs.  Sherry's  latest  luxury — her  new  roof 
garden.     He  had  missed  Edith  when  they  left  Flo's  after 
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denning  costumes  and  masques.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  pluck 
at  his  sleeve. 

"Why  so  wistful,  Prince  Charming?  Why  not  trip  the 
light  fantastic" 

Something  familiar  in  the  masqued  Columbine  arrested 
his  attention.  He  thought  he  recognized  Florence  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  circling  the  floor  to  the  intoxicating 
strains  of  "Vagabond  Lover."  The  lithe  figure  in  his  arms 
seemed  Flo  and  yet  not  Flo.  Her  face  was  cleverly  masqued 
in  black  satin  and  it  so  completely  shadowed  her  sparkling 
eyes  that  he  could  not  even  tell  their  color.  Flo's  hair  was 
not  this  red  color,  he  knew.  Trying  to  remember  any  girl 
in  "their  set"  with  hair  that  color  red  he  forgot  to  speak. 
Then  he  perceived  his  partner  was  laughing  at  him. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  you  just  love  my  hair?"  she  chuckled.  Then  it 
struck  him  that  the  magnificent  red  locks  were  but  a  wig. 
The  conversation  opened  then  upon  foolish  nothings.  Dave 
felt  sure  he  was  on  the  right  track  now.  He  was  positive 
when  later  his  partner  dropped  a  chance  word.  Then  it  was 
he  looked  long  into  her  eyes,  so  long  he  became  lost.  He 
pressed  her  closer,  the  perfume  of  her  enticed  and  intoxicat- 
ed him.  The  masque  was  intriguing.  He  could  hear  her 
laugh;  he  could  see  her  eyes  twinkle.  She  was  alluring, 
charming.  Once  she  said,  "You  think  I  don't  know  you? 
Well,  I  do.    But  you  don't  know  me!" 

"Don't  I!"  he  cried.  Then,  as  if  to  himself,  he  added: 
"Perhaps  I  don't — after  all!  Let  me  in  on  the  secret?"  he 
begged  with  a  laugh.  She  shook  her  head  and  the  look  in 
her  eyes  made  him  desire  all  too  strongly  to  snatch  the 
masque  from  off  her  face.  A  Mephistopheles  took  her  from 
him  then  and  Dave,  as  though  aroused  from  a  pleasant 
reverie,  caught  up  a  pert  Hawaiian  girl. 

It  was  after  several  more  dances  that  he  perceived  Colum- 
bine dancing  with  King  Louis  XIV  and  experiencing  a  little 
quickening  of  his  heart  he  made  his  way  to  her. 

"Beg  pardon,  Sire — but  I  claim  the  damsel.  She  hath 
charm,  you  know!"  There  was  a  low  laugh  this  time.  King 
Louis  made  a  mock  gesture  of  jealousy  and  then  Dave  found 
himself  gazing  into  a  pair  of  somber  eyes  without  sparkle 
or  animation.  They  were  different;  absurd,  but  they  were, 
somehow.  Her  laugh,  too,  was  different.  He  missed  the 
litheness  of  the  slim  body,  the  magnetism  of  personality. 
Yet  how  could  this  be?  The  color  of  the  red  wig  was  the 
same,  the  whole  costume  was  the  same  in  every  detail,  even 
to  a  pair  of  long  green  earrings  that  were  taunting.  Yet 
how  could  one  person  change  so  utterly? 

"Why  do  you  peer  at  me  so  searchingly,  Prince  Charm- 
ing? If  it's  your  business  head  you  have  on  do  take  it  off  at 
once!"    Dave  laughed  at  this. 

"Columbine  seems  like  the  weather,"  he  said. 


"H 


ow  so 


?» 


"She  changes  so  often."  That  low  laugh  again,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  delightful  little  chuckle  of  a  few  dances  back. 
Suddenly  he  made  an  exclamation.  There  in  the  arms  of  a 
dashing  Toreador  danced  another  Columbine!  He  glanced 
down  at  his  own  partner.    The  two  were  costumed  as  like 


as  any  two  could  possibly  be.  The  height,  the  build,  the  wig, 
the  dress — all  were  identical. 

"By  Jove!"  he  cried,  "either  Flo's  cocktails  have  gone  to 
my  head  or  there's  a  plot  on  foot!"  He  heard  that  low  laugh, 
then  perceived  that  a  clown  had  stolen  her  away.  Puzzled 
for  a  moment,  Dave  allowed  himself  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
plump  Cinderella  and  whirled  rather  madly  through  the 
rest  of  "Piccolo  Pete."  During  one  of  the  pauses  he  asked 
her:     "There  are  two  Columbines.    Is  it  a  mistake?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen!"  laughed  his  partner.  The 
music  began  again,  his  partner  chattered  of  everything  and 
nothing.  Dave  watched  the  two  Columbines.  He  began  to 
distinguish  the  one  which  had  been  his  first  partner.  There 
was  such  grace,  such  eager,  youthful  freshness  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  one  in  utter  contrast  to  the  deliberate,  poised 
play  of  the  other. 

AT  last  came  intermission.  Gaining  the  side  of  his 
Columbine  he  pressed  her  fingers  in  his.  "Let's  see 
the  moon  together!"  She  gave  him  that  glorious  twinkling 
from  her  glowing  eyes  and  answered,  "Moon  gazing  is  often 
dangerous." 

"I  know  it,"  he  said.  "That's  why  I  want  to  gaze  with 
you."  She  did  not  laugh  this  time.  Instead,  she  averted  her 
eyes  and  said,  "But  first,  j'ai  faime!  Even  Columbine  gets 
hungry." 

"Quite  so!"  he  agreed.     "Will'st  sip  some  nectar  with 


me 


?" 


"How  romantic  you  are!"  she  sighed.  "Isn't  it  dreadful 
such  dashing  creatures  as  Prince  Charmings  must  lose  all 
their  romance  in  the  light  of  day?" 

"It's  really  never  entirely  lost,"  he  told  her.  "Only  cov- 
ered over;  lost  to  view.  Alas!"  he  broke  off  in  mock  dra- 
matics. "Like  knights  of  old  their  hours  of  romance  are  few 
and  fleeting  but  their  hours  of  battle  are  many  and  long. 
Knights  must  live,  you  know — so  must  their  ladies!"  She 
shot  him  a  keen  glance. 

"I  never  thought  of  that!"  she  said  softly. 

Together  they  sipped  their  "nectar"  and  ate  dainty  cakes. 
Dave  seemed  to  be  delving  into  the  very  depths  of  the  shin- 
ing eyes.  They  talked  and  laughed  gaily.  They  forgot 
everything  and  everyone  but  themselves.  When  Dave  took 
her  glass  and  placed  it  with  his  upon  a  nearby  table  he  came 
back  and  sat  very  close  to  her.    His  hand  dropped  on  hers. 

"You're  a  creature  sent  to  madden  me,"  he  cried.  "Do 
you  know,"  he  confessed,  lowering  his  voice,  "I  shall  always 
remember  this  night."  He  heard  her  take  a  quick  breath. 
She  sat  silent,  speechless.  He  leaned  closer,  his  arm  stole 
about  her  shoulders.  "Let  me  have  something  to  remember 
this  by — a  ring,  a  pin!  No,  this  earring  is  splendid.  You 
will  have  the  mate  to  it." 

"For  shame!"  she  cried,  jumping  to  her  feet.  "I  happen 
to  know  you  are  married." 

"So  I  am!"  he  answered.  "But  I  shall  love  you  alwavs!" 
He  heard  her  catch  her  breath  sharply.  There  was  a  little 
sob  choked  in  her  throat,  then  came:  "Always?"  For  an 
answer  Dave  caught  her  to  him  in  a  long  mad  kiss.  Free- 
ing herself  with  an  effort  she  looked  at  him,  breathing  ex- 
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citedly.  "I — I  never  believed  it  of  you!"  she  cried.  He 
seemed  not  to  hear,  but  came  close  again  and  whispered: 
"You  will  always  be  to  me  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
fascinating,  the  most  maddening  creature  I  know!"  While 
she  stood  very  still  and  quiet  he  plucked  off  an  earring  and 
bowed  low,  "Just  for  a  tiny  remembrance."  The  next  mo- 
ment he  had  gone,  leaving  her,  a  hand  to  her  throat,  stand- 
ing motionless  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 

For  some  reason  or  other  both  the  Columbines,  the  Prince 
and  a  Clown  had  all  disappeared  when  the  hour  for  un- 
masquing  came. 

*     *     * 

It  was  breakfast  again  at  the  Roycrofts.  Dave  was  intently 
perusing  his  morning's  news  while  he  slowly  and  deliberate- 
ly masticated  his  toast.  His  wife  sat  opposite  him  occasion- 
ally casting  him  a  glance,  waiting  for  the  proper  moment 
to  give  him  her  morning  messages.  In  the  meantime  she 
was  casting  and  recasting  last  night's  Masque  Ball.  Once 
she  sighed. 

At  the  door  she  received  Dave's  hurried  kiss.  Then  turn- 
ing away,  her  mind  still  upon  last  night's  dance,  Edith 
walked  to  her  dressing  room  and  opened  a  walnut  chest. 
For  some  time  she  stood  looking  down  rather  wistfully  at 
the  gay  Columbine  costume.  Her  eyes  became  just  a  trifle 
blurred  from  tears,  and  she  brushed  them  away  quickly. 
Suddenly  her  heart  leapt.  What  was  that  in  the  folds  of 
the  dress?  Stooping  quickly  she  raised  a  large  lace  hand- 
kerchief, something  like  the  one  Prince  Charming  had  worn 
in  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve.  There  was  something  wrapped  in 
it.  The  next  moment  a  green  earring  slipped  out  and  fell 
to  the  floor. 


WRITING  THE  SHORT  STORY 

[Continued  from  Page  Five~\ 

hold  of  the  knob,  turned  it,  drew  back  the  door,  stepped 
across  the  threshold,  faced  about,  drew  the  door  shut,  in- 
serted the  key  again  and  locked  the  door,  then  turned  away, 
and  walked  down  the  corridor,  perhaps  putting  the  key  in 
his  pocket  as  he  went,  came  to  the  elevator  door,  pressed  a 
button,  waited  for  the  elevator  to  arrive,  stepped  into  it, 
rode  downstairs,  went  to  the  desk,  left  his  key,  opened  the 
door  and  went  out  to  the  street. 

At  a  low  estimate,  I  would  say  the  man  did  about  twenty 
or  twenty- five  different  things  before  he  got  to  the  street. 
The  man  who  describes  the  performance  in  the  one  sentence 
"He  came  downstairs"  is  blurring  the  picture. 

Ernest  Hemingway  will  teach  you  a  great  deal  about  this 
meticulous  attention  to  detail.  It  simply  means  taking  a 
lot  of  pains  with  your  writing. 

Finally,  get  your  local  atmosphere  correct.  Be  sure  that 
you  know  what  you  are  describing.  Don't  hesitate  to  ask 
questions.  Go  to  the  places  you  want  to  study,  and  inspect 
them.  Get  your  details  accurately.  Try  to  find  new  and 
pleasing  ways  to  tell  your  story.  Center  your  attention  on 
qualities  that  are  worth  while  but  not  commonly  considered. 
This  will  not  be  easy.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
learn  it. 


Most  beginners  are  melodramatic.  This  is  not  a  fault. 
Melodramatic  stories  have,  and  have  always  had,  an  audi- 
ence. They  sell  well  and  easily,  too.  The  melodrama  has 
no  permanent  significance,  but  it  has  a  practical  present  use. 
So  it  is  worth  attention  and  study. 

The  first  person  will  give  more  speed  to  your  narrative, 
but  the  third  person  usually  gives  you  a  better  viewpoint. 
The  value  of  either  shifts  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
story  you  are  telling. 

Use  figures  of  speech  whenever  you  can  do  so  in  a  tell- 
ing way,  but  don't  use  them  if  they  are  so  grotesque  or  so 
peculiar  that  they  distract  attention  from  the  story  itself. 
Their  purpose  is  to  further  the  story,  not  to  draw  notice  to 
themselves. 

And,  last  of  all,  if  you  have  trouble  with  your  stories, 
don't  let  that  discourage  you.  We  are  all  trying  to  learn. 
One  can  learn  in  half  an  hour  rules  that  it  needs  a  lifetime 
to  apply  successfully. 

The  one  who  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  short  story  writ- 
ing is  the  one  who  loves  his  work  well  enough  to  keep  at  it 
in  the  face  of  any  difficulty  and  discouragement.  That  sort 
of  writer,  I  believe,  will  win  out. 


THIS  THING  FAILURE 

[Continued  from  Page  Seven~\ 
"Meet  me  at  Jerry's  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said,  and  was 
gone  in  the  crowd  before  Brandon's  impulsive  move  to  de- 
tain him  had  been  successful.  Brandon  stared  for  a  moment 
after  him,  then  looked  at  the  spot  where  the  man  had  hesi- 
tated, and  wondered  if  he  had  heard  or  imagined  the  sen- 
tence. "Meet  me  at  Jerry's."  His  first  impulse  was  to  dis- 
regard the  melodramatic  incident;  such  stuff  was  all  right 
for  fiction  reporters,  but  things  just  didn't  happen  like  that 
in  real  life.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the  man 
wa,s  an  agent  of  Canfield's  or  even  an  enemy  of  the  boss. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done;  just  as 
well  to  follow  blind  leads  as  stand  idle. 

WHEN  he  entered  the  speakeasy,  the  waiter  seemed  to 
be  expecting  him  and  led  him  at  once  to  one  of  the 
small  enclosed  booths  in  the  rear.  It  was  empty  when 
Brandon  entered,  but  the  waiter  had  just  disappeared  when 
the  man  of  the  street  encounter  slipped  in  and  sat  down 
facing  Brandon. 

"No  use  wasting  time,"  he  said.  "You're  Brandon  of  the 
'Press,'  and  I've  got  something  you'll  be  glad  to  see.  It 
doesn't  matter  who  I  am,  only  I  know  you're  fighting  Can- 
field,  and  so  am  I,  so  that's  what  I'm  here  for.    See?" 

"I  get  you,"  said  Brandon. 

"This,"  and  the  man  produced  a  small  pocket  note  book, 
"is  worth  a  good  many  slugs  to  the  man  who  lost  it  the  other 
day.  He  thought  he  had  it  locked  up,  but  he  lost  it  any- 
way. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Brandon. 

The  man  looked  around,  insuring  himself  of  their  privacy, 
then  leaned  across  the  table  and  spoke  earnestly.  "This  is 
the  goods  on  Canfield!  I've  been  after  that  so-and-so  for 
ten  years  and  here's  the  goods  on  him.  This  thing  is  a  diary! 
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That  alderman  of  his,  Thompson,  has  been  fool  enough  to 
put  down  in  ink  here  everything  they've  pulled  for  years. 
Down  in  black  and  white!  Enough  to  send  half  a  dozen  of 
them  for  a  boat  ride — up  the  river.  Right  down  to  yester- 
day." 

"jLet's  see  it!"  said  Brandon  eagerly,  but  the  other  held 
him  off. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  said,  "this  thing  would  be  worth  a 
lot  of  dough  to  someone." 

"It's  not  worth  a  cent  till  I  see  it,"  said  Brandon.  "How 
do  I  know  if  it's  even  genuine?" 

"It's  genuine,  all  right.  With  it  you  can  get  plenty  of 
other  proof,  too." 

"Well,  how  much?"  asked  Brandon  warily. 

The  other's  eyes  narrowed,  his  face  hardened.  "Just  one 
condition:  It's  got  to  be  published!  That  will  be  worth 
more  to  me  than  any  amount  of  dough.    What  do  you  say?" 

"If  we  can  get  the  proof,  nothing  can  keep  it  out,"  said 
Brandon  promptly.    "Now,  let  me  see  it." 

T  T  E  read  carefully  the  first  entries  in  the  book,  then 
-*-  -*■  flipped  rapidly  through  it,  reading  an  excerpt  here 
and  there.  The  evidence  was  incriminating  in  the  extreme. 
Brandon  was  jubilant.  This  hardly  needed  corroborative 
evidence!  The  feeling  which  comes  only  to  the  reporter  un- 
covering a  big  scoop  surged  through  and  animated  him  so 
that  he  seemed  to  recover  years  in  as  many  seconds. 

Remembering  the  interview  of  the  night  before,  he  turned 
to  the  latest  entries  in  the  book  to  see  what  light  could  be 
thrown  on  the  street-widening  story.  Yes,  there  it  was! 
The  whole  story,  even  to  plans  for  the  future:  the  property 
owners  were  all  merely  blinds;  at  the  proper  time,  they  would 
reluctantly  sell  to  a  real  estate  corporation  secretly  controlled 
by  the  boss;  shares  in  the  corporation  would  be  sold  on  the 
strength  of  the  planned  widening,  and  there  the  matter 
would  drop.    Beautifully  simple! 

The  man  watched  Brandon  closely  all  the  while;  he  was 
becoming  satisfied  that  he  had  chosen  the  right  reporter, 
when  Brandon's  attitude  suddenly  changed.  He  was  star- 
ing, unbelieving,  at  the  page  before  him.  The  color  gradu- 
ally drained  from  his  face,  leaving  him  old  again. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  the  man  sharply.  He  picked 
the  book  from  Brandon's  nerveless  grasp.  "What  the  mat- 
ter with  this?  This  page  is  just  like  all  the  rest.  What's 
the  matter?"  he  insisted. 

"That  name  there,"  said  Brandon,  with  difficulty.  "Are 
you  sure  that's  right?  Maybe  there's  some  mistake.  He 
must  mean  someone  else." 

"Which  name?  Oh,  Rullman!  No,  there's  no  mistake. 
He's  mentioned  lots  of  times.  Why,  he's  been  front  for 
Canfield  in  a  lot  of  deals.  Friend  of  yours?"  he  quired 
keenly. 

Brandon  nodded. 

"In  that  case  I  got  to  give  this  to  someone  else.    H !" 

The  man  arose;  for  him  the  interview  was  over. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Brandon.  There  was  a  queer  mixture 
of  deadness  and  strength  in  his  voice.  The  other  turned 
and  waited. 


"You'll  not  have  any  luck  getting  anyone  else  to  use  that 
story,"  said  Brandon.  "Canfield  has  got  'em  all  jumping 
through  hoops.  And  I'll  use  it.  I  tell  you  I'll  use  it — that 
ether  doesn't  count.    Give  it  here." 

Without  a  word,  the  man  handed  back  the  book.  He 
recognized  the  sincerity  in  Brandon's  voice  and  knew  that 
what  Brandon  said  would  be  done.  The  man  went  out,  and 
after  a  time  Brandon  followed. 

With  an  activity  unusual  for  him,  Brandon  spent  the 
afternoon  gathering  his  material,  weaving  the  web  around 
the  spider  for  once.  He  spared  no  one,  over-looked  nothing. 
By  evening,  he  was  ready  to  write  his  story. 

HE  slipped  into  the  office  and  for  an  hour  he  steadily 
worked  at  a  typewriter.  Here,  he  felt,  was  his  mas- 
terpiece— and  it  was  destroying  the  only  bright  thing  in  his 
life.  Rullman's  friendship!  He  kept  on,  minimizing  noth- 
ing, sparing  no  one.  And,  seeing  him  when  he  pulled  the 
last  sheet  of  paper  from  the  machine  and  walked  uncertain- 
ly to  the  city  editor's  office,  you  would  have  said  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  a  failure. 

"Oh,  Brandon,"  said  Grey,  looking  up.  "Something  I 
wanted  to  tell  you.     Your  twenty-four  hours  are  up." 

"Here's  your  story,"  said  Brandon  dully. 

Grey  read  rapidly  through  the  manuscript,  then  paused  a 
moment.  It  was  not  often  that  he  was  embarrassed;  the  ex- 
perience presented  a  novel  problem. 

"This  complicates  matters  somewhat,  Brandon.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  you  did  not  secure  this  material  yesterday. 
As  it  is,  we  are  unable  to  use  it." 

"Why  not?"  said  Brandon.  There  was  a  note  of  hope  in 
his  voice. 

"Canfield  this  afternoon  secured  controlling  interest  in 
this  paper — on  the  quiet,  of  course — and  his  first  order,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  for  your  discharge." 

"Then  you  won't  have  to  use  this?"  Brandon  asked. 

"Have  to?"  Grey  was  slightly  irritated.  "It  would  be 
impossble!" 

Brandon  reached  over  and,  taking  the  copy  slowly  tore 
it  to  bits.  Looking  at  him,  you  would  have  said  to  yourself 
that  here  was  a  man  who  had  just  come  into  success. 


THE  BLOTTO  BOYS  AT  SEA 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine~\ 

"That's  just  like  you,  Grade,"  roaftd  Sam,  "always  think- 
ing of  something  kind  and  noble  —  I'll  bet  if  Songbird 
Howell  were  here  he  could  make  up  a  beautiful  poem  about 
you.  But  as  long  as  he  isn't  here  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  he 
continued  as  he  took  out  pencil  and  paper. 

The  merry  little  group  then  stopped  and  scarcely  breath- 
ed as  Sam  diligently  penned  the  lines  and  Gracie  looked  a 
bit  self-conscious  yet  very  womanly  and  gracious  as  she 
smoothed  out  her  feather  boa. 

"How  do  you  spell  "account?"  sang  out  Sam  as  he  paused 
a  moment,  "with  one  'k'  or  two  Ys\" 

"With  one,"  said  Bessie,  who  wasn't  overly  bright. 

"The  poem!    The  poem!"  cried  everyone  and  some  of  the 
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undergratuates  who  were  passing  heard  the  cry  and  took 
it  up,  saying:  "Sam  Blotto  has  written  another  poem. 
Here!     Here!     Bully  for  you  Sam  Blotto." 

So  Sam  very  manfully  cleared  his  throat  and  holding  the 
paper  in  shaking  hands,  bellowed  out: 

"Grade  Mangle  is  a  noble  soul  with  a  heart  of  gold 
And  her  father  and  mother  are  people  of  the  same  stripe. 
She  is  my  girl  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it  and 
At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  know  what  Dan  and 

Noddy 
Done  With  Our  persussion  spring,  because  heck,  we're 
Liable  to  lose  the  Noodle  Award." 

Late  that  evening  the  speaker  of  the  evening  was  warm- 
ing to  his  topic:  After  Graduation — What?  The  Blotto 
Boys  were  wrapped  in  thought  as  they  sat  in  the  first  rows 
of  the  Button  Hall  Auditorium  .  .  each  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  he  would  walk  to  the  fore  and  receive  a  diploma 
and  a  Special  Award  For  Excellency  in  Study.  Captain 
Button  was  seated  on  the  rostrum  cutting  out  paper  dolls 
and  as  the  speaker  finished  he  arose  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"Eet  eez  easle  to  be  seen,"  went  on  the  Captain,  "that 
your  great  cowntree  is  a  beeg  plaze.  Your  beelding  .  .  she 
crosh  me.  Your  wimmen  .  .  she  ezz  always  ronn  and  ronn 
and  naivair  gat  no  plaiz.  Your  scowlptoor  .  .  she  is  a  beeg 
ott.  She  eez  crosh  me.  Thoz  Blowtoe  Boiz  hee  eez  a  fine 
men.  Everteeng  ezz  mawnee,  mawnee.  Eet  ezz  crosh  me. 
For  a  perfeck  jantoolmain  I  haf  gave  Meestair  Deezasttir 
and  thoaz  Meestair  Vicksain  a  Spaishaal  A- Ward." 

Suddenly  the  building  fell  in  and  everybody  .  .  he  was 
crosh. 


THE  ARMY  HAS  GROWN  UP 

[Continued  from  Page  Ten] 

Let  military  training  be  attacked  in  our  schools,  but  bear 
in  mind  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  had  in  its  editorial 
columns:  "Military  training  builds  real  men,  and  the  men 
who,  in  the  event  of  war,  will  wear  the  shoulder  insignia  of 
officers.  The  unfit,  the  untrained  pacifist  will  be  the  private 
in  the  rear  rank." 

The  military  policy  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  today 
represents  a  slow  evolution  from  the  very  dimly  recognized 
principles  of  national  defense  to  a  comprehensive  law  which 
clearly  defines  our  military  policy  and  provides  in  detail  the 
legislative  authority  necessary  to  make  it  effective.  It  rep- 
resents the  fruits  of  intense  study  and  years  of  military  ex- 
perience crystallized  into  one  compact  set  of  provisions 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Act. 

f\UR  military  policy  began  with  the  thirteen  original 
^S  colonies.  At  this  time  there  was  no  regular  military 
forces  and  in  case  of  grave  necessity  the  colonies  resorted  to 
the  only  protection  available  to  them,  that  of  the  mother 
country,  England.  Every  man  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms  and  in  minor  emergencies  each  man  responded  to  the 
call  for  defense  of  the  community;  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  it  was  considered 
incumbent  upon  each  citizen  to  answer  the  call.    Under  the 


leadership  of  men  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
military  tactics  during  their  service  in  the  British  army  the 
assembled  colonists  derived  a  crude  discipline  which  in- 
creased their  effectiveness  and  sense  of  personal  dignity.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  na- 
tional defense  was  recognized  even  in  this  early  day,  the 
principle  that  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  is  under  an 
obligation  of  military  service  to  his  community  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

Our  military  policy  was  still  in  this  embryological  stage 
when  the  colonies  found  themselves  facing  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  colonies  immediately  joined  forces  and  in- 
stituted a  provisional  government  to  carry  on  the  war.  This 
government  chose  an  efficient  man  to  command  these  com- 
bined forces,  George  Washington.  Contrary  to  common 
opinion,  however,  Washington  struggled  in  vain  throughout 
the  war  to  organize  and  maintain  at  least  a  semblance  of  a 
regular  force.  His  practically  complete  failure  to  accom- 
plish this  in  the  face  of  unsurmountable  difficulties  has  been 
completely  overshadowed,  however,  by  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  war  for  independence. 

In  the  period  following  the  war  we  gradually  ceased  to 
be  an  aggregation  of  colonies  and  became,  ultimately,  a 
nation.  Under  the  able  direction  of  George  Washington, 
who  readily  realized  the  necessity  of  a  regular  force,  a  small 
army,  a  department  of  war,  and  an  academy  for  the  train- 
ing of  officers  was  organized,  all  of  which  have  survived 
till  the  present  day. 

We  find  the  national  defense  at  that  time  (1789)  was  a 
very  modest  organization.  The  war  department  consisted 
of  a  "General  in  Chief"  (who  was  in  reality  a  lieutenant 
colonel) ,  an  adjutant  general  and  quartermaster  general 
(who  were  lieutenants) ,  and  a  paymaster  general  (who 
personally  paid  the  army  and  was  a  civilian  clerk) .  The 
army  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  battalion 
of  artillery  and  its  aggregate  strength  was  approximately 
eight  hundred. 

Since  the  days  of  Washington  we  have  always  had  a 
regular  army  but  we  must  admit  that  it  has,  in  the  past, 
been  inadequate  even  to  carry  out  peace-time  duties.  We 
have  depended  entirely  upon  our  citizen  soldiers  hastily  or- 
ganized at  the  time  of  danger,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
democracy.  Such  is  our  firmly  established  policy  and  such 
it  will  continue  to  be,  regardless  of  the  modern  trend  of 
opinon  that  we  are  slowly  approximating  the  continental 
policy  of  a  strictly  professional  standing  army. 

'  I  VHE  "National  Defense  Act"  became  a  law  on  June 
■*■  3,  1919.  It  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1920  and  has 
been  modified  in  detail  since.  Briefly,  the  features  included 
in  our  military  policy  as  defined  by  the  National  Defense 
Act  are: 

(1)  A  professional  standing  army  of  280,000  enlisted 
men  and  17,500  officers  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  our 
peace-time  needs  in  garrisoning  our  home  stations  and  over- 
seas possessions. 

(2)  A  national  guard  in  each  state.  These  are  troops 
organized  and  commanded  by  state  civil  authorities.    They 
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art  subject  to  federal  control  to  a  large  extent,  however,  and 
in  case  of  need  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  draft 
the  National  Guard  into  federal  service. 

(3)  An  organized  reserve.  This  is  a  skeleton  organi- 
zation consisting  of  officers  and  is  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  war. 

(4)  Citizens'  Military  Training  Camps  which  are  con- 
ducted during  four  weeks  each  summer.  Service  at  four 
camps  trains  a  young  man  so  as  to  enable  him  to  be  com- 
missioned in  the  reserve  corps. 

(5)  A  territorial  organization  which  divides  the  country 
into  three  army  areas  and  nine  corps  areas. 

(6)  A  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  as  a  means  of 
providing  officers  for  the  organized  reserves.  Military  train- 
ing under  the  act  is  carried  on  in  colleges  and  universities. 

This  peace  organization  provided  for  by  the  National 
Defense  Act  is  of  course  highly  skeletonized,  but  it  offers 
a  framework  around  which  3,000,000  men  can  be  rapidly 
organized  into  well  trained  fighting  army. 


CHARLES  E.  WOODBURY,  DENTIST 

[Continued  from  Page  Eleven^ 
fession.  He  has  been  on  the  factulty  of  Creighton  Dental 
College  since  1908  and  has  always  been  an  uplifting  influ- 
ence to  the  standards  of  the  college.  Creighton  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  as  a  reward  for  a 
long  and  valuable  service.  Doctor  Woodbury  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  College  of  Dentists. 

The  many  achievements  which  go  to  make  Doctor  Wood- 
bury's name  well  known  are  not  the  result  of  complicated, 
obscure  ideas,  but  instead  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
monplace and  simple  with  a  religious  devotion  to  details. 
His  observant  characteristics  have  made  his  greatness.  His 
technics  are  easy  and  his  explanations  clear.  After  some- 
one explains  a  problem,  the  average  individual  can  well  un- 
derstand the  proof  which  now  seems  so  simple,  and  often 
we  wonder  why  we  did  not  think  of  it  before.  Dr.  Wood- 
bury possesses  that  wonderful  faculty  of  recognizing  unex- 
plained facts  and  also  the  capability  of  proving  them  to  his 
associates. 

Doctor  Woodbury,  although  firm  in  his  beliefs,  is  willing 
to  alter  his  ideas  if  they  are  proven  wrong,  but  seldom  is  it 
necessary  for  any  alteration,  because  his  technics  are  simple, 
this  simplicity  resulting  in  stability.  Many  men,  who  have 
long  practiced  and  advocated  certain  principles,  later  prove 
to  be  loyal  converts  to  the  easier  and  more  practical  methods 
of  Charles  E.  Woodbury.  His  gold  foil  technic,  by  which 
Creighton  students  are  recognized  in  State  Board  Examina- 
tions of  many  states,  is  a  product  of  sound  principles  which, 
incidentally,  have  been  well  taught. 

TV  T  ANY  men  have  characteristic  hobbies  with  which  they 
-L"A  relax  their  minds  and  bodies  in  spare  moments.  Dr. 
Woodbury's  only  hobby  is  work.  It  is  said  by  friends  that 
he  often  advises  them  to  spend  their  extra  hours  away  from 
their  vocation.  He  is  a  man  who  attributes  his  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  to  hard  work,  and  in  work  alone  is  he  con- 
tented.    Like  his  great  fellow,  G.  V.  Black,  he  knows  no 


hours  of  work  or  hours  of  play.  The  average  work  day 
would  be  far  too  short  for  scientists  like  these  to  learn  and 
to  teach  the  dental  world  the  many  things  which  promote 
the  profession. 

He  has  not  allowed  his  great  success  to  change  the  habits 
and  personality  of  the  kind,  approachable  gentleman  known 
by  his  associates  as  "Charlie,"  and  to  the  world  as  "Charles 
E.  Woodbury — Dentist." 


AND  NOW— A  FICTION  POLL 

[Continued  from  Page  Fourteen^ 
background  in  all  save  twelve  per  cent  where  the  Song  of 
Love  was  rendered  in  full  concert  style.  Crime  and  Mystery, 
daggers  and  hidden  staircases  intrigued  the  second  largest 
percentage  of  the  public  with  a  total  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
How's  Business?  Fine,  thank  you.  Commercial  pursuits 
claimed  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  readers'  atten- 
tion. Husband  and  wife  is  an  institution  which,  though  far 
from  modern,  is  still  interesting  as  evidenced  by  the  ten  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  narratives  dealt  with  marital  rela- 
tions. Tales  of  Adventure  in  dangerous  situations  and  far 
lands  have  a  flavor  which  suits  the  taste  of  Mr.  Public.  Ad- 
venture was  credited  with  eight  per  cent  ranking  equally 
with  War.  The  lives  of  the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent 
serve  as  the  theme  in  the  seventh  ranking  plot  group.  Tales 
of  Mr.  Van  Astor's  yacht  and  Mrs.  Van  Astor's  tea  parties 
rate  six  per  cent  of  the  number  of  plots.  Side  by  side  with 
their  aristrocratic  predecessor  come  Western  and  Movie  nar- 
ratives. Each  claimed  six  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  can 
be  no  denying  the  glamour  of  the  cowboy,  the  miner,  forty- 
niner,  the  "movie  star."  Down  to  Sea  we  go  for  the  next 
place  to  find  yarns  of  the  salty  variety  totaling  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Sports  trails  in  last  place  with 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  Under  Miscellaneous  we  find 
the  missing  nine  and  one-half  per  cent. 

T  TOW  We  Going  To  Keep  'Em  Down  On  the  Farm" 
-*-  -1  was  the  title  of  one  of  Irving  Berlin's  early  song  suc- 
cesses. The  question  is  still  a  pregnant  one  when  forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  stories  during  the  month  of  March  were  con- 
cerned with  metropolitan  affairs.  The  country  served  as  a 
background  in  thirty-three  per  cent,  while  fourteen  per  cent 
sought  relief  in  foreign  climes.  It  is  America  First,  of  course, 
but  not  down  on  the  farm  if  the  reader  can  prevent  it.  Does 
the  reader  yearn  for  the  "good  old  days"  or  for  some  long 
conjectured  Utopia?  Not  so  you  could  notice.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  customers  are  content  to  let  the  "dead  past 
bury  its  dead"  and  let  "tomorrow  take  care  of  itself."  The 
past  claims  fourteen  per  cent  with  the  future  limited  to  a 
little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

"Is  Everybody  Happy?"  The  answer  is  strongly  affirma- 
tive. This  is  no  vale  of  sorrow  if  ycu  would  believe  the 
fiction  writer.  In  the  ideal  land  of  romantic  fancy  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  what  we  may  refer  technically  to  as  a 
tragedy.  There  are  a  few  yarns  that  terminate  without  the 
supporting  arm  of  hero  about  the  lady  fair,  but  they  are 
in  a  very  decided  minority.  These  few  plots  we  can  best 
describe  as  "not  so  happy."    Fictionland  is  a  land  of  success. 
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The  villain  is  always  foiled,  the  mortgage  is  always  paid, 
and  the  heroine  always  won.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
stories  appearing  in  March  satisfied  the  highest  demand  of 
poetic  justice.  Eight  per  cent  left  the  reader  a  trifle  melan- 
choly at  the  parting  of  the  lovers  but  even  then  the  sacrifice 
was  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  all  concerned. 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  this  is  a  man's  world.  There 
must  be  some  truth  in  that  saying  because  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  narratives  were  male. 
The  women,  with  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  outnumbered  al- 
most two  to  one.  Three  per  cent  of  the  characters  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  miscel- 
lanous  array  of  dogs,  cats,  donkeys,  and  elephants.  From 
a  woman's  view  point  we  might  explain  the  preponderance 
of  males.  What  woman  since  Eve  has  objected  to  being  the 
subject  of  male  contention?  From  the  man's  standpoint 
the  only  justification  is  probably  that  a  man  likes  to  fight 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  fair  one's  kiss  is  increased  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  rival  vanquished.  May  be  add  this  not  of 
warning  to  the  dreamer  who  would  change  places  with  one 
in  Fictionland.  Consider  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  male 
population  would  inevitably  be  single.  What  a  menace  to 
the  institution  of  marriage  would  that  bachelor  faction  be. 

Who  writes  the  stories?  Nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  authors  are  men.  Women  contribute  about  one-quarter 
of  the  current  fiction.    Writing  is  still  a  man's  game. 

Love,  Crime,  Business,  and  Marriage,  seem  to  be  the  "Big 
Four"  in  theme  circles.  There  may  be  an  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  Love  and  Marriage  being  carried  under  separate 
headings,  but  then  as  any  reader  knows  they  are  quite  at 
opposite  poles.  To  be  a  great  lover,  a  captain  of  industry, 
and  a  skillful  amateur  detective  on  the  side  would  seem  to 
fill  the  life  of  Mr.  Average  Man  with  perfect  bliss.  But 
what  about  Miss  or  Mrs.  Average  Woman,  you  may  ask? 
Well,  there  is  a  fortune  waiting  for  the  man  that  hits  on 
the  correct  formula  of  feminine  happiness. 


MEDICINE— BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TAKING 

[Continued  from  Page  Thirteen] 
amination,  laboratory  and  x-ray  data.  Then,  if  the  case  be 
medical  or  surgical,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  must 
be  given.  If  not,  it  is  sent  to  one  of  the  special  departments 
on  the  "other  side"  where  the  case  is  seen,  and  often  no 
more,  by  the  seniors. 

The  "other  side"  furnishes  practical  practice  for  a  third 
of  the  fourth  year  class,  for  a  third  of  the  year.  Here  are 
clinics  to  care  for  the  cases  other  than  general  medicine  and 
surgery.  Here  from  a  seeming  jumble  of  eyes,  ears,  noses 
and  throats,  men,  women,  small  boys  and  girls,  babies,  ex- 
pectant mothers,  tuberculars,  nervous  and  mentals  has  come, 
we  hope,  a  fairly  coherent  system  of  ideas  of  diagnosis  and 
therapy.  The  remainder  of  the  class  in  the  hospitals  is  di- 
vided into  a  medical  and  a  surgical  group.  In  the  former, 
medical  cases  are  studied,  completely,  minutely,  to  be  pre- 
sented in  daily  clinics  before  the  rest  of  the  group.  In  the 
latter  the  surgical  cases  are  studied  pre-operatively,  seen  at 
operation  and  followed  postoperatively.    This,  plus  two  or 


three  lectures  daily,  impresses  the  senior  rather  at  length, 
that  certainly  he  is  getting  a  return  for  his  tuition. 

So  almost  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  iti  s  pleasant  to 
reminisce  about  the  past  four  years.  It  may  please  us  to 
know  that  we  have  learned  a  great  many  things,  nor  does  it 
detract  from  our  pleasure  to  realize  that  there  are  infinitely 
more  things  yet  to  be  learned,  and  that  our  best  efforts  in 
our  profession  will  be  but  little.  We  have  worked  hard. 
We  have  told  people  so,  and  pitied  ourselves,  because  it  is 
the  traditional  thing  to  do.  Yet  were  we  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  over  the  past  four  years,  we  all  should  think 
twice — and  then  study  medicine. 


FORE! 
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the  plaintiff  anything.  Fourteen  guineas  was  the  amount 
asked  for  damage  done  to  a  dental  plate.  The  plaintiff 
with  his  partner  were  on  the  tenth  tee,  and  the  defendant 
with  his  partner  was  on  the  eleventh  tee,  the  fairways  being 
almost  parallel.  The  defendant,  having  a  bright  sun  in  his 
eyes,  drove  his  ball  and  hit  the  plaintiff  in  the  mouth,  break- 
ing his  deture.  According  to  the  plaintiff's  story  there  was 
negligence  in  driving  the  golf  ball  while  the  plaintiff  was 
within  such  a  distance  that  he  was  liable  to  be  hit.  The  case 
decided,  and  golfers  can  take  some  very  good  instructions 
from  this,  that  though  merely  not  hitting  your  ball  straight 
was  not  negligence,  it  would  be  negligence  for  a  player  to 
drive  off  without  calling  "fore"  or  to  drive  from  a  tee  be- 
fore others  taking  part  in  another  match  in  front  had  moved 
out  of  driving  distance,  or  not  to  wait  until  the  second  shot 
was  taken. 

PROBABLY  the  most  serious  golfing  accidents  occur 
around  the  tees.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  golfers  and 
also  good  form,  before  delivering  their  stroke,  or  after  their 
drive  has  been  made,  to  swing  at  an  imaginary  ball.  This 
practice  is  most  dangerous  if  the  utmost  care  is  not  used. 
The  force  of  the  club  on  the  follow  through  is  terriffic  and 
many  an  individual  has  been  crippled  for  life  by  being  thus 
hit.  If  the  player  does  not  use  this  extra  caution  and  watch 
for  those  behind  him  he  is  liable  to  be  in  the  same  position 
that  a  player  up  in  Canada  found  himself.  There  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  voluntary  caddy.  She  was  chaperoning  her  broth- 
er and  the  defendant,  and  was  also  carrying  the  latter's 
clubs.  The  brother's  drive  evidently  was  not  of  the  best. 
The  defendant  stepped  back  from  the  ladies'  tee  and  by 
way  of  demonstrating  the  correct  method,  played  an  magin- 
ary  ball,  not  knowing  that  the  plaintiff  was  close  behind  her. 
The  defendant's  follow  through  was  perfect,  in  fact  so  per- 
fect that  it  hit  the  plaintiff  squarely  in  the  face  and  she,  as 
a  consequence,  was  incapacitated  for  thirteen  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  law  suit  the  plaintiff  was  paid  well  for  the 
injury  received. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  weakness  of  human  beings  when 
they  get  out  on  the  golf  course  to  get  as  close  to  the  players 
as  possible.  Especially  is  this  true  when  you  are  playing 
with  relatives.  They  station  themselves  quite  near  the  man 
who  is  about  to  shoot.    The  unfortunate  result  is  the  above 
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case  then  carries  a  warning  for  all  golfers  to  look  around 
before  they  swing,  for  it  may  prove  cheaper  to  take  the 
extra  look.  Also,  if  your  shot  is  not  up  to  expectations,  you 
had  better  let  well  enough  alone  and  not  take  another  swing, 
for  it  is  here  that  many  people  innocently  walk  right  into 
the  path  of  the  club.  Accidents  similar  to  these  happen 
both  around  the  tee  and  on  the  fairway  and  the  plaintiff 
nearly  always  gets  a  goodly  sum  if  injured  in  this  manner. 
To  those  who  are  so  smitten  with  the  golf  bug  that  they 
practice  in  the  back  yard,  the  doctrine  of  watchfulness  in 
swinging  also  applies.  Recently  a  prominent  Omaha  phy- 
sician was  practicing  a  few  harmless  strokes  in  the  back- 
yard and  his  sister  was  too  near.  The  result  was  a  serious 
injury.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  if  you  like,  the  in- 
jured one  happened  to  be  a  relative,  while  if  it  had  been  a 
stranger  in  all  probability  a  law  suit  would  have  resulted 
with  almost  certain  recovery.  Therefore,  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  practicing  your  strokes  in  the  backyard,  you  had 
better  be  careful,  because  law  suits  cost  money,  especially 
with  so  many  struggling  lawyers  around. 

BY  far  the  greatest  number  of  injuries  on  golf  courses 
result  to  caddies.  Personally,  I  caddy  for  myself  for 
two  reasons,  both  of  them  being  financial.  Those  readers 
who  are  prosperous  enough  to  afford  caddies  will  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  some  situations  that  have  arisen.  The 
liability  of  players  to  caddies  has  been  considered  in  many 
cases.  It  seems  as  if  caddies'  eyes  have  an  almost  magnetic 
attraction  for  the  golf  ball.  In  our  own  state  of  Nebraska 
a  lady  golfer  at  Fremont  engaged  a  caddy  and  as  she  was 
proceeding  ahead  a  player  from  the  other  fairway  hit  the 
ball.  The  result  was  the  caddy  losing  one  eye.  The  player 
who  hit  the  ball  donated  $5,000  to  the  boy  and  the  woman 
who  hired  him  had  to  pay  a  like  sum  (recovery  from  her 
being  allowed  under  the  doctrine  of  master  and  servant.) 

Down  in  the  "show  me"  state  a  twelve-year-old  boy  was 
caddying  at  the  Sunset  Hill  Country  Club  in  St.  Louis.  The 
players  were  playing  the  eighteenth  hole  and  the  defendant's 
guest,  who  as  a  golfer  was  no  "Walter  Hagen,"  drove  the 
ball.  The  caddy  was  walking  ahead  of  the  rest.  The  driven 
ball  took  a  curving  course  towards  the  caddy.  The  defend- 
ant called  "fore"  when  he  saw  the  caddy  might  be  hit  and 
just  as  the  caddy  turned  around  he  too  caught  it  in  the  eye. 
The  result  was  the  loss  of  the  eye.  Both  the  driver  of  the 
ball  and  his  host  were  held  for  this.  It  seems  that  the  caddy 
here  was  somewhat  careless  and  was  not  watching  the  poor 
play  of  this  man  as  he  should.  The  result  of  this  case  ad- 
monishes all  golfers  to  have  a  high  regard  for  their  caddies 
and  to  check  any  tendency  of  carelessness  on  their  part,  for 
if  the  caddy  had  been  warned  of  the  poor  play  of  this  man 
he  would  have  been  watching  where  the  ball  was  going  and 
could  have  dodged  in  time. 

Another  caddy  in  New  Jersey  suffered  a  similar  misfor- 
tune. The  course  there  was  laid  out  so  that  many  fairways 
were  either  parallel  or  ran  into  each  other,  as  many  munici- 
pal links  are  today.  The  situation  was  briefly  this:  The  in- 
jured boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  caddying  for  a  player 


engaged  in  a  twosome.  The  defendant  was  playing  the 
fourth  hole,  the  plaintiff's  employer  had  just  holed  out  on 
number  three,  the  green  being  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
fairway  on  which  the  defendant  was  playing.  The  caddy, 
in  order  to  save  a  walk  of  two  hundred  yards,  walked  into 
the  fairway  that  the  defendant  was  playing.  The  ball  was 
hit  and  an  instant  later  so  was  the  caddy,  and  another  optic 
was  gone.  It  was  claimed  that  "fore"  was  cried,  but  an 
equal  number  said  it  was  not.  However,  the  jury  believed 
it  was  not  and  so  another  careless  golfer  paid. 

This  gives  the  golfer  further  sound  practices  to  follow. 
It  is  his  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  to  observe  whether  there 
are  any  persons  in  the  general  direction  of  the  drive  who 
might  be  endangered  thereby.  If  so,  they  must  be  ade- 
quately warned  so  they  can  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  be  sure  you  have  warned  the 
player  in  front.  Many  golfers  are  provoked  by  the  snail-like 
antics  of  the  players  in  front,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  al- 
ways remember  to  wait  until  they  are  out  of  range,  or  at  any 
rate  warn  them  so  they  can  be  looking  for  the  ball. 

An  ingenious  lawyer  in  one  case  tried  to  convince  the 
court  that  a  person  who  walked  into  another  fairway  while 
another  fellow  was  playing  on  it,  was  a  trespasser,  and  if 
hit  had  only  himself  to  blame.  This  argument,  however,  was 
soon  deflated,  because  to  hold  so  would  allow  the  player  to, 
play  very  carelessly,  and  besides  it  is  recognized  as  an  al- 
most impossible  feat  for  the  average  golfer  to  keep  the  ball 
on  the  correct  fairway  all  the  time  especially  on  some  of  the 
cramped  courses  of  today.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
player  who  is  in  such  a  fairway  must  use  a  higher  degree 
of  diligence  than  if  he  were  there  rightfully,  that  is,  playing 
that  hole.  He  must  be  the  one  on  his  guard  and  any  care- 
lessness on  his  part  will  tell  harshly  against  him  if  injury 
results. 

'  I  vHOSE  who  travel  over  the  hills  at  Elm  wood  Golf 
■*■  Course,  or  any  other  course  that  has  roads  located 
near  it,  or  which  run  through  it,  can  profit  by  the  mistake 
of  two  players  in  England.  There  the  golfer  had  taken  an 
exceptionally  healthy  swing  at  the  ball  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  quite  effective.  The  ball  went  out  of  the  course  and 
tapped  a  passerby  on  the  head.  The  fairway  there  was 
parallel  with  the  road  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  walking 
and  this  ball  had  been  sliced.  The  doctor  bills,  together 
with  a  neat  sum  for  loss  of  time,  was  recovered  by  the  in- 
jured gentleman. 

In  another  English  case  a  man  was  driving  his  taxicab  by 
a  course.  The  road  was  parallel  with  the  course.  The  play- 
er propelled  his  ball  out  of  the  course  just  as  the  said  cab 
was  coming  up  the  street.  When  the  two  objects  met  a 
broken  windshield  resulted  and  the  driver  lost  an  eye.  450L. 
was  the  price  paid  by  the  defendant  for  this  drive.  Golfers 
may  take  heed  from  this,  of  the  degree  of  care  needed  when 
playing  near  a  road  where  the  public  is  likely  to  be  injured. 
They  are  accountable  for  any  damages  they  may  cause  to 
persons  or  property  lawfully  passing  on  these  highways. 
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However,  one  judge  tells  us  that  if  some  Romeo  parks  his 
car  in  the  fairway  to  converse  with  his  girl,  the  golfer  does 
not  have  to  treat  him  so  tenderly.  The  auto  has  no  business 
there,  the  player  has,  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  was  no 
liability  when  such  car  or  its  passengers  were  hit  by  the  ball. 

If  the  reader  is  good  enough  to  get  into  a  tournament  and 
has  a  large  gallery  following  him,  he  probably  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  he  cannot  be  held  for  hitting  a  spectator  at 
such  a  match  or  competition  if  he  happens  to  slice  his  ball. 
The  spectator  in  such  cases  assumes  the  risk  of  injury. 

So,  dear  golfers,  the  way  to  avoid  liability  on  the  golf 
course  is  to  use  common  sense.  Golf  becomes  a  dangerous 
game  if  care  is  not  used  and  the  rules  obeyed.  If  the  rules 
are  followed,  it  is  fairly  sure  that  you  will  not  be  haled  into 
court  to  pay  because  you  tapped  somebody  with  the  little 
white  ball.    The  law  on  the  subject  is  not  as  complete  as  we 


would  like  to  have  it,  but  the  above  mentioned  cases  furnish 
a  reasonable  criterion  of  what  the  golfer  should  both  do  and 
not  do.  His  position  is  clear.  He  is  liable  for  negligence 
causing  injury  to  persons  on  the  course.  The  best  way  for 
him  to  secure  immunity  from  liability  is  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  at  all  times  play  a  careful  game. 


Cjj  S  Shadows  goes  to  press  word  comes  from 
St.  Louis  that  James  J.  Gleason  of  the  Fresh- 
man Arts,  staff  representative  in  charge  of  Book 
Reviews  of  Shadows,  has  been  awarded  third  place 
in  the  English  contest  participated  in  by  the  eleven 
Jesuit  universities  and  colleges  of  the  middle  west. 


Trayer 

God  fashioned  beauty  in  a  tree 

And  to  a  flower  He  gave 
The  power  to  lift  mens  thoughts 

Up  from  the  yawning  grave. 

Within  the  brook  He  placed  a  song, 

And  fashioned  in  a  Crown, 
The  strength  to  soothe  the  soul, 

When  sin  would  weight  it  down. 
He  made  the  night  reflect  the  day, 

But  in  a  prayer  He  Viewed, 
A  final  haven  for  the  heart, 

Of  hope  and  fortitude. 

Raymond  Finnegan 


SMorn 

Velvety  light  streaks 

Everywhere, 

Surrounding,  revealing, 

Sandman's  kingdom. 

The  glowing  whiteness  of 

Birches  near  by; 

The  soft  cooing  of 

Restless  birds, 

The  dull  rippling  of 

A  brook. 

The  sharp,  st'irill  blast  of 

A  bugle! 

A  waken! 

'Tis  Morn. 

D.  M.  Mills 


SM 


USIC 


Tf-iat  magic  fire 

Has  put  a  wildness 

In  my  blood — 

And  floods  my 

Soul  with  high  desire; 

What  god  has  made 

This  magic  fire 

Where  I  have  laid 

My  love,  my  tears,  my  all? 

I  pray  it  never 

Tire  in  its  glow 

I  need  it  so,  right  now, 

To  fight  my  fears — 

That  my  ideals, 

And  dreams,  may  never  fail. 

Marcella  Lindberg 


reighton  ^tAniversity 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CREIGHTON  COLLEGE  of  ARTS  and 
SCIENCES 

DUCHESNE  COLLEGE  of  ARTS  and 
SCIENCES 

COLLEGE  of  SAINT  MARY 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

SAINT  CATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  of  NURSING 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 
of  NURSING 


SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  of  LAW 

COLLEGE  of  DENTISTRY 

COLLEGE  of  PHARMACY 

COLLEGE  of  COMMERCE,  FINANCE 
and  JOURNALISM 

SUMMER  SESSION 

TEACHERS'  COURSES 

CEIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Every  One  a  Class  "A"  School 


Your 

Old 

Suit! 


Spruce  up  and  have  your  old  suit  cleaned  and 
pressed. 

It  will  look  like  new  if  done  at 

The  Dutch  Cleaners 


204  South  24th  St. 


P  hone  AT.  1400 


{Make 
HOLMES  RECREATION  PARLORS 

Your  Downtown  Headquarters 

Where  Creighton  Students  Meet 

Basement  of  Securities  Building,  Sixteenth  and  Farnam 

GENE  HOLMES,  Manager 


QjCsreighton  students  are  served 
best  by  those  "whose  personal  interest  is  linked  "with 
Greighton 

Burkley  Envelopes-Printing  Gb. 


OMAHA 


Phone  JA  0691 


NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 


INVITATIONS      ::      PROGRAMS      ::      PUBLICATIONS 


Supper  Dances 

in  the  Modernistic 
Ball  Room 

Saturdays  from  10:30  P.  M. 


PAUL  CHRISTENSEN 
and  his  Orchestra 


Available  for  Parties- 
Ball  Room  and 
Private  Dining  Rooms 

Phone  AT-8326 


Hotel  Paxton 


ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ElECTROTYPERS 


121b  s.  Harney  Sts.  OMAHA 


GUS  brought  his  four  kids  .  .  . 
what  an  Alumni  Day  he'll  have 
...  '21  has  a  live  bunch  back  .  .  . 
dressed  as  hula  dancers  .  .  .  twenty 
cartons  of  Camels  in  their  tent 
.  .  .  and  overflowing  with  hospi- 
tality .  .  .  pay  'em  a  visit.  .  .  .  How 
the  boys  do  change  .  .  .  there's 
good  old  Turk  .  .  .  five  years 
out,  and  he's  fat  .  .  .  but  still 
smoking  Camels  .  .  .  hasn't  for- 
gotten everything  he  learned.  .  .  . 
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mXXKff&2>OMEST/C  1 
-BLEND 
-CIGAREttes 


Smoke  one  Camel  out  of  a  pack — and  you'll  knoiv  why 
Camel  is  the  one  cigarette  that  stands  out  of  the  pack. 
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